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Ecclesiastical Affairs. 
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THE LIBERATION SOCLIET LS 
MEETINGS. 


Ir was exactly five and-twenty years ago, on 
Wednesday last, that a Convention was held at 
the Crown and Anchor Tavern, Strand, consist- 
ing of from six to seven hundred delegates from 
different parts of the country, at which the 
present Society for the Liberation of Religion 
from State Patronage and Control” was 
formally constituted. It came into being, as 
most of our readers are well aware, under the 
designation of the British Anti-State Church 
Association ; and, in deference to the wishes of 
some of its more moderate friends, it took its 
present title about nine years afterwards. The 
Society has been fortunate in its Officers, in its 
Committees, and in its Councils. By a peculiarity 
in the fundamental basis of its constitution, it 
renews its vitality, without disturbing the con- 
tinuity of its existence, every three years, and 
gives an opportunity to all who are interested 
in the object at which it aims, to come in—if 
they are so minded—and efface from the work- 
ing power of the association all conceivable 
traces of cliqueism. It has, therefore, never 
lost the confidence of its supporters. Through 
evil report, and through good report; through 
honour and dishonour; in season and out of 
season, it has worked on steadily for the 
furtherance of its ultimate design. It has had, 
of course, its seasons of difficulty and of 
danger, or it would not have acquired the 
moral power which now, by the confession of 
its opponents, it so largely possesses. It has 
made its mistakes, and possibly, if it could go 
over its course again, would in some respects 
alter the line of policy which it has pursued ; 
but, on the whole, they wao were present at 
the formation of the Society can look back upon 
the quarter of a century’s action, for which it 
has been responsible, with deep thankfulness to 
the Source of all Wisdom for the manner in 
which the growth of the movement has con- 
tinually progressed, and for the almost unex- 
pected height of success to which its labours 
have been permitted to attain. 

On Wednesday last, the Council met under 
circumstances specially calculated to give plea- 
sure, both as it regards the retrospect and the 
prospect. Within a few hours of that meeting, 
lusty and protracted cheering in the House of 
Commons proclaimed that the Bill for the Dis- 
endowment and Disestablishment of the Irish 


— 


Church had passed the fiery ordeal of a Com- 


mittee of the whole House, and had passed it, 
substantially unchanged. This result was all 
but present to the view of the numerous mem- 
bers of the Council who then met together. To 
them it already presented the aspect of a moral 
certainty. They were able to congratulate 
themselves upon the fact, that in every division 
which had taken place in Committee, a majority, 


ranging from 90 to 126, had affirmed the provi- | 


sions of the measure as brought in by the head 
of the Government. They were warranted in 
the anticipation that a Bill so sent up to the 
House of Lords would hardly be rejected, or 
even modified in any of its main features, by 
the State-Church proclivities of the Upper 
House. They had reason to believe that even 
if the Peers were so wanting in ordinary saga- 
city, as to destroy or mutilate the measure, 
public opinion would be strong enough to insist 
upon getting rid of the Irish Establishment | 
upon less indulgent terms than those now 
offered to it. What was the bearing—what the 
temper of mind, which, under such circum- 
stances, this assembly most conspicuously dis- 
played? No doubt, it evinced the utmost satis- 
faction at the victorious position in which 
the principle asserted by the Asaociation had 
been placed in regard to one of the three 
kingdoms. No doubt, moreover, it saw in that 
triumph a prelude and a type of a atill more 
important and extensive one. But in the midst 
of its joy, self-restraint, sense of responsibility, 
determination to perform present duties, and 
kindly consideration for those whose cause has 
suffered defeat, constituted the tone of mind 
which pervaded the proceedings of the Council, 
from first to last. There was no unseemiy 
exultation over a beaten adversary—there was 
no arrogation of credit, beyond that which the 
worst enemies of the Association have spon- 
taneously awarded to it. Its demeanour was 
modest and dignified, forbearing and reticent, 
in the very hour of its greatest triumph, and it 
gloried rather in the work that had been done, 
than in the part it had taken in the accomplish- 
ment of it. 

We believe this to have resulted from the 
deep religious feeling which is at the bottom of 
this movement, and in which the spirit of the 
organisation has all along essentially consisted. 
The men who have given themselves to this 
work, have done so, for the most part, from 
motives which draw their strength exclusively, 
or nearly so, from those high considerations 
which are inspired into the heart by loyalty to 
their Divine Master. It has been no pleasure 
to them to have pursued a course in antagonism 
to the general views and sympathies of a 
majority of their fellow countrymen, and 
even, until lately, of their fellow Christians. 
But with their convictions they had no choice ; 
necessity was laid upon them. They have done 
their best to bear witness, as opportunity 
afforded, to a neglected truth. They have been 
instrumental in bringing home that truth to the 
conscience of tle public, so far, at least, as 
relates to its application to Ireland. They have 
been content to pass through seasons of con- 
tempt and obloquy in setting forth, to the best 
of their ability, the cause to which they were 
attached. And now that, in principle at least, 
they have established that cause in the face of 
all gainsaying, and have seen it receive recog- 
nition at the hands of the Government and of 
the reformed House of Commons, their gratifi- 


— _ 


cation is—and they accept it as a sufficient 
reward—that their labour has not been in vain, 
and that in many ways, and in most important 
respects, they have been allowed to contribute 
towards the consummation” they regarded as 
“ devoutly to be wished.” After all, they see 
in what is before them the working of a Power, 
infinitely superior to their own, upon the minds 


of men, and if they rejoice—as rejoice they 


— 
— 


must — their rejoicing in themselves is limited 
to this—that they have done what they 
could.“ 

| It is noticeable as a characteristic of the 
meetings to which we refer—that there was no 
whisper of a desire to forego future duties. 
Others may jump to the conclusion that the 
work of the organisation is now all but done, 
and that the forces which are already in opera- 
tion, suffice to bring about results commensurate 
with the entire scope of the Society's designs. 
They are not of that mind—they consider 
nothing done until all be done. They are in 
no humour to put off their armour with the 
firat flush of success. They know well that the 
public opinion of this country needs further 
enlightenment before it will be{ripe for the great 


change to which they look forward. Instead of 
relaxing their efforts, they are intent on redoub- 
ling them. The sacrifices they have hitherto 
made, they are willing to repeat as often as 
may be necessary. Their reward is in their 
work. Their will is to march from victory to 
victory without concerning themselves to 
divide the spoil. A long and arduous career 
has so disciplined their minds, and so perfected 
their modes of action, that it may be said of 
them, as the Duke of Wellington said of his 
Peninsular army—‘‘ They are qualified to 
march anywhere, and to do anything.” 

We most heartily congratulate the oflicers 
and members of the Society upon what they 


have already been permitted to achieve. We 
trust they will pursue their course with the 
same ardour of feeling, tempered by the same 
moderation of apirit; and with faith, not more 
confident, but more confirmed than ever before. 
We encourage them and ourselves to look 
forward to the ultimate realisation of all those 
hopes with which the cause of religious equality 
has up to this time been so persistently prose- 
cuted. 


THE IRISH CHURCH BILL THROUGH 
COMMITTEE. 


Just before seven o'clock on Friday evening 
the final clause and the preamble of the Irish 
Church Bill were passed by the House of 
Commons, and, amid the loud and prolonged 
cheers of the majority, the Chairman was, ac- 
cording to custom, ordered to present the re- 
port to the House. When the report is brought 
up to-morrow evening a number of amendments 
on minor points will be considered, all of which 
will probably be disposed of at a single sitting, 
and then the date of the third reading, some 
time after the Whitsun recess, can be fixed. 

The debate and divisions on the Maynooth 
clause on Thursday were less important than 
had been anticipated. Sir G. Jenkinson, who 
has gained some notoriety by rushing in where 
his leaders fear to tread, had an amendment 
which raised the question whether the pro- 
posed compensation to Maynooth College should 
be paid out of the Irish Church surplus, or the 
Consolidated Fund, The ground had already 
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been cut from under the hon. member b 


the 


ocate | hours debate 
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ted for it, 
thing to oc pate it out of an ecclesi- 
astical fand — e House did not know 
yyy ee ph ay gl om 


* labou 


M- host 
w jaa e de mutt bare Fl some 


the Committee when he rose to move that com- 

should be given to the professors and 
' instead of a lump 
fi 


6 o trustees, and by 
having previou-ly. on an unfitting occasion, 
tone, 


his ore speech, 1 no difficulty 
mpeg ages fon ea 
i tly PAE 
| an 

tredted with exceptional 


he replied 


n to the Catholics 
th that given to 
. The 


conclusively, 

atttiounttiel ecteputesion scbetantislty the tame 
su same 

y appeared ji J that an 


equitable estimate of the Maynooth life interests 
2 te as us teache rée—would, 4 the 
plan propo y Mr. toun were a p 

mode of 2 yield a sum of 300 0001. 
It was therefore for a difference of 40,000/. or 
50,000/. that these elaborate discussions were 
now being raised. Mr. Gladstone further con- 
tended that by facilitating commutations by the 
were 


orgy of the Established Chute, they 
million anda ; tw 
brig 4, — by ths cn Boas, 


im 


¢| withdrew it. Subsequently, 


| equally 


; fe fi 
Na is r with approbation, 


and he reminded the Opposition that the de- 


.| cision of the Committee on the present clause 


would establish the principle on which they 
would next have to deal with Trinity 
College, Dub hough Mr. Fawcett could 
jection to t rmanent 


— were accepted without oppo- 
sition before progress was reported. 


B expedient of a morning sitting on 
Friday, the Gov ent shut out the desultory 
ts on the motion to go into 


Committee of Supply on that day, and ensured 
several hours of t debdte upon the remain- 
ing 2 ** Bill. 11 59, — 
pro or i the surplus 
een to yield it will be remembered, some 
0001. per anpam), was the topic of several 
* First 4 15 oe ap? a of 
u raised w the “levelling up” prin: 
ciple, or as it th nd edtied of enden 
endowment,” by ing that glebes and 
obe vided for the Roman 


be 
ies and Presbyterian clergy, by means of 


pe Several Conservative members, 

7 . Bourke, the brother of Lord Mayo, 
Sit John Pakington and Mr. Liddell, took the 
opportunity of avowing their partiality for 
“levelling up,” while Mr. Gathorne H 
0 Mr. Phe lain 
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fi 


of concurrent endowments. Mr. Pim, 

ing that his amendment was at variance 
with th ble and several clauses of the 
Bill (which he 


did not desire to imperil), 
Gladstone repeated the yo 
assurance that a sepa- 
rate 1 * — be —— Seen, 
* 9 vantageous terms oan, wou 
1 — — greatly the burden on the Presby- 
terian and Catholic bodies in respect of 
debts contracted for the erection of their 


churches, and facilitate —— — 
of A such loans can only be regarded 
in the light of gifte—for who is sanguine 


h to suppose that 
?—the pro is open to ver 
and threatens to invalidate the prin 
of entire tion between the State and 
i bodies in Ireland which the Govern- 
ment have thas far so consistently carried out. 


Mr. Whalley’s suggestion that the surplus 


they will ever be 
grave 


_ 
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- | dhould be used for the reduction of the National 


Debt was too greatly at variance with the scope 
of. the Bill to be seriously discussed, and 
6 strong objections of another kind 
applied to Mr, Fawestt's — to devote the 
residue to developing education and reclaiming 
waste lands in Ireland. Both amendments were 
withdrawn Generally the Ministerial plan of 
isposipg of the surplus—viz., to relieve suffer- 
which little or no 


no division being —_ on the o Mr. 
Gladstone, however, tted the danger of the 
landlords getting * undue — * ** the 
arrangement, an poses that new objects, 
rather than old charities : 


Clause 

separa — to per- 
fect; and the Government is evidently quite 
alive to the importance of not playing into 
hands of the clergy on the one hand, or 
squirearchy on the other, in the dis of the 
surplus. Some new clauses, not of any great 
moment, were added to the Bill, and on the 
names of the Church Commissioners, Viscount 
Monck, Mr. Justice Lawson, and Mr. G. A. 
Hamilton, of the r latter a Con- 
servative — being fo y hd See 1 
approval of the choice was e on bot 
| of the House. . 

— ey Church Bill, which now consists of 
Committee—no very 
discussion of a measure which pri 

d details was framed without an d 
fer a guide, which begins a new era in our le 
lation, and which deals with interests of enor- 
mous itude. — the vital clauses 
of the Bill have all been fully criticised, no sub- 
stantial alterations have been made in their 
texture—a result due not less to the anxious 
care with which its provisions were originally 
framed than to the unity of purpose that per- 
vades them. Nevertheless, a measure of such 


wagnitude and compl - Ry: weg: hers 


| 


escaped serious damage w passing ugh 


m| mentioned, varned principal 
Bill. Every bishop reinained 
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the labyrinth or Committeo of the whole House, 
but for Mr. Gladstone’s thorough mastery of the 
whole subject, his facility in explaining the 
minutest details, and pis inflexible decision in 
adhering to the gui inciple of the measure, 

h t was not involved. 
Committee has 
anlike skill, and 
ler was ably sus- 
nd Chief Secre- 
ders could not 
have attained so remarkable a success without the 
loyal, hearty, and unwavering support of a large 
and compact majority behind them. There can 
scarcely be said to be a weak point in the measure, 
as it has how emerged from Committee. The 
saggy have altered nothing material. Their 
leader, lou before the last clause was reached, 
gave up the conflict in despair, and the final 
challenge of himself and his followers on the 
third reading can only be in the nature of a 
formal p t for the convenience of “ another 


place.” The Irish Church Bill will go up 
the with all the recommendations 
at can rired from careful consideration 


and unpreoedented majorities in the Commons, 
and the general support of opinion out-of-doors. 
In consenting. * expectation, to read 
the Bill a second time, their Lordshipd will only 
be acting the part of wise legislators -yho desire 
to be guided by the logic of events and the 
necessities of their position. | 


report, the insertion of five new clauses will be moved 
by Mr. Bentinok, Mr. M‘Mahon, Sir Roundell Palmer, 
Mr. Gladstone, and Dr. Ball. Further amendments 
will also be moved by Sir Peroy Barrell, Sir R. Palmer, 
Lord H. Thynne, Mr. Stapleton, Sir Hervey Bruce, 
and Mr. Bentinok. 

Tue Bennetr Prosgcution.—The prosecation of 
the Rev. Mr. Bennett for heresy will not fall to the 
groand on account of the recent decision of the 
Court of Arches. On Thursday Sir Robert Philli- 
more, on the application of Mr. Sheppard's counsel, 
granted an appeal to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, which will be asked to decide to which 
court—that of the Bishop of Bath and Wells, or the 
Court of Arches—the case in its present stage 
belongs. is point settled, the prosecution will 
then resume its due course. 

Tas WSSL8YANS AND THE UNIVeERSITIES.—A con- 
ference was held among a few leading Wesleyan Non- 
conformists at the Westminster Palace Hotel on 
Tuesday evening, to consider the new relations in 
whioh Nonoonformists woald be placed towards the 
Universities if the bill for opening them should pass. 
Mr. Obarles Reed, M. P., was asked by the meeting 
to presidé, and several other members of Parliament 
took part in the proceedings. There was an evident 
desire upon the part of the Wesleyans to found a de- 
nominational ie 89 bat the idea did not at 
all commend itself to members of other Nondon- 
formist bodies prédent. A committee was appointed 
to watoh the ress of events and convene a larger 
meeting if it should seem desirable. 


Tus BisHors AND THE BiLL—The usual meeting 
of bishops . place at Lambeth Palace on Ascen- 
sion Day. ere Was a celebration of Holy Com- 
münion in the morning, and Evening Prayer in the 
chapel beforé dinner. There was 4 discussion in the 
though other subjects were 
on the Irish Churoh 
distinctly unfettered 
as to the Gourée he shoald adopt, but the general 
feeling seemed to be that if the second reading in the 
Lords were allowed to pass, and substantial amend- 
ments not only adopted bat insisted on, the best 
1 results might ensue. At the same time 


the danger of admitting the principle of the bill was 
fully recognised. This course, we understand, may 
not improbably be adopted by the Conservatives, 
though it is almost certain that some independent 
Peer will divide the House. 

A Récrok anD Ais PartsHioners.—Judgment 
was 
Dr. 


— on Friday by Sir Travers Twiss against 
vane, of St. Mary. le-Strand, in the dispute 

the reotor and his parishioners as to the 
dsc alterations in the church. The rector 
remove the pews, on the ground that they 
old and inconvenient, and to raise the ohancel, 
is willing to bear the cost of these Ne 
The object to them, on the ground tha 
r. . The court held with Lord 


- | Stowell that the parishioners were the best judges of 
-| what would be for their own comfort, and, therefore, 


that their decision could not be overruled. The 
judge declined to condemn Dr. Evans in costs. 
The Times asks why euch a power of restraint oan- 
not be farther extended. The alterations which are 
too often introduced in the mode of performing 
Divine service correspond very much to the revolu- 
tion Dr. Evans wished to effect in the arrangement 
of his church. If the latter can be restrained, why 
not the former? Quite as much ill-will may be 


caused by the introduction of a High-Church cere. 
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monial as by the summary demolition of antique 
pews ; and the congregation have as much practical 
right to a voice in the one change as in the other. 


Intsh Onurca Lecture at Batn.—ReEpPiy To 
THe Rev. Hopart Seymour.—Last Tharsday Mr. 
R. P. Edwards delivered a lecture at Bath in reply 
to one recently delivered in that city Mr. Sey- 
mour. There was a large oe. The 
chair was taken by d clergyman ofthe Krit. 
ment, the Rev. A. Goalen, M.A., minister of the 
Octagon Chapel. Mr. Edwards gave a very able 
analysis of and reply to Mr. Seymour’s leoture, 
speaking for two hours, and sat down with great 
applause. In acknowledging the vote of thanks the 
reverend chairman said: — He had come forward to 
ocoupy a place to-night—in which in one sense he 
found himself much alone—because he felt that the 
policy they were met to su was one based upon 
the principles of truth and justice, which were the 
foundations of piety and true religion, and that a 
Church so resting was the only Establishment worth 
caring for. (Cheers.) He believed that the days of 
the Irish Church as an Establishment were num- 
bered; but as long as it proved right, true, and 
faithful to the eternal principles of their religion it 
would never die. (Applause.) All were subject to 
the accidents of the passing hour, but establishment 
or disestablishment could not make or mar the 
truth. It behoved them all, therefore, to look only 
to the maintenance of truth and justice, and be 
comparatively indifferent to the consequences. 
(Load cheers.) 


Riva Preacuers.—An extraordinary scene was wit- 
nessed in the market square at Nottingbam on Sanday 
evening. Mrs. H. Law, a lady whoprofeases herself a 
free-thinker, addressed a congregation of upwards of 
three thousand denouncing in vehement 
terms all forms of and creeds. Mr. Dape, 
“a converted butcher,” who is the leader of a sect 
of Christians having a chapel in Oanaan-street, 
ona cab and called upon his followers, who had 
mustered in great force, ſor a hymu. The call was 

to, and the free-thinking lady’s vuice was 

drowned for a few minutes. Three other preachers 
= their stands around the cab from which the 
y was speaking, and the din was literally deafen- 
ing. Some of her opponents collected a quantity of 
cabbage-heads, and one was flang at Mrs. Law with 
so true an aim that she only escaped being knocked 
out of her cab by dropping her head. Two well- 
defined hostile parties were now drawn up. The 
lady’s supporters seemed more numerous than her 
opponents, and each seemed equally determined on 


a fight, when the mayor, with a body of police, 


peared on the scene, and compelled the crowd to 
disperse. The lady free-thinker, not to be defeated, 
repaired to the new market in Burton Leys, where 
she preached upon the Frenoh revolution as a noble 
attempt to enfranchise th- mind of man, until a 
smart shower dispersed her congregation. 

An ARCHDEACON ON THE EnoLiso CnxURcH.—The 
Ven. Archdeacon Musgrave commenced his annual 
visitation of the Archdeaconry of Craven on Monday. 
Addressing the clergy of the district at Skipton, he 
spoke of the Act for the compulsory abolition of 
Churohb-rates which, under the specious pretext of a 
compromise, swept well-nigh everything away with- 
out any appreciable compensation in return. He, 
however, recommended that wherever circumstances 
were favourable the new law shoald be brought into 
full and practical operation. The aggressive sacer- 
dotalism of the Ritaalists he designated as the most 
daring and defiant of all the disturbing elements 
within the Church. Much as they might see in the 
composition of Parliament to cause them to 
doubt ita fitness to deal with questions of theological 
dogma or ritual, it might become a necessity to 
invoke its interposition if the Ohuroh were to be 
saved from internal convulsion and disruption. It 
was perhaps too late, he observed, to repeat to any 
advantage the ominous warning in a former charge 
with reference to tbe then impending onslaught on 
the Irish Charob, or to analyse the influences under 
which public men were confederated in a common 
sacrilegious revolution and an unhallowed sacrifice 
to the exigencies of political expediency. Still, all 
was not lost when man bad done his best to humble 
the Church and’sever its connection with the State, 
and despoil it/of half ite possessions. The Church 
would not be left without resources for its spiritual 
work, or wi t authority to form its future consti- 
tution and government, without the security of law 
to enforce its rules within its own communion 
Holding still to the same pure faith embodied in ite 
formularies, free from the suspicions which hang 
around it in the days of its , Carrying on 
with unimpaired fervency the duties of its sacred 
mission, there was encouragement to believe that it 
would rise to more than former blessing. 


Religions and Benominational Hews 


Mr. A. F. Joscelyne, R.A., of New College, and 
London University, has accepted a call to the - 
ate from the church at Nether Chapel, Sheffield. 

The Rev. D. Jebu, of Alfriston, Sussex, has ac- 
cepted an invitation from the church and congrega- 
tion at Wittybrook, Coventry. 

The Senate of the University of Glasgow have, by 
a unanimous vote, conferred the diploma of Doctor 
of Divinity on the Rev. Nathaniel Haycroft, M.A., 
of Leicester, formerly of Broadmead Chapel, Bristol. 
The rev. gentleman graduated at Glasgow in 1846. 


Bunoay.—On Saturday afternoon the first stone of 
the Bungay new schools was laid by Sir Shafto 
Adair, Bart., in the oe of a large concourse of 
persons gathered all of the eastern 
counties. After the hon. baronet had laid the stone 
the Rev. W. Carey, Independent minister, delivered 
an inaugural address, andthe company adjourned to 
the Corn Hall to luncheon. The chair was ocou 
by Mr. Charles Childs, and short addresses were de- 
livered by Mr. Andrew Johnston, M.P.; Mr. 
Charles Reed, M. P.; Sir Shafto Adair, Bart. ; Mr. 
J. J. Colman, Mr. E. Grimwade, and the Revs. J. 
Colborne and W. Barrett. The proceedings were of 
the most enthusiastic character 


Juncrion-roaD, Urrzr Houitoway.—A laudable 
effort is now made to relieve the recently- 
erected Church in this suburban 
district from the embarrassment of its heavy debt. 
The liabilities entailed by the erection of the charch 
and schools have after former efforts to 
decrease them, at something over 4,000/., and it has 
recently been determined if possible to reduce that 
amount by 1,500/. before March, 1870. For this 
purpose a meeting of the congregation has been held 
at which it was announced that the Metropolitan 
Chapel Building Society had consented to contribute 
2504. towards debt, S. Morley, Eeq., M. P., 50/., 
in addition to his previous e donation, and that 
the pastor (the Rev. William Roberts) had himself 

iven the handsome sum of 2001. The Revs. Samuel 


anning and Mark Wilks were present on the occa- 
sion, and expressed their warm approval of the 
project. The — — notwithstanding provious 
efforts, have ially responded to the made 
— them, and the new fund already amounts to 
about 1,000/., and the people of the Junction - road 
Church are not without some hope that friends else- 
where interested in the success of free churches, will 
aid them in their work. 


Rand Cnunen anp Onarat Unton.—The 
annual meeting of this Union was held on Wednes- 


got | day evening in the lower room of Exeter Hall, 


Webber Smith in the chair. The report was read by 
Mr. Merrington. It stated that there are upwards 
of fifty stations in and around the metropolis. 
Mothers’ meetings, penny banks, and gatherings for 
recreation were promoted to bring the very poor out 
of their seclusion. The adoption of the report was 
moved by Mr. G. Kirkham, and seconded by the Rev. 
W. Tyler, who, though there was no financial state- 
ment given, stated incidentally that there was a small 
balance due to the treasurer. The Rev. C. J. Whit- 
more then moved, and the Rev. G. M. Murphy 
seconded, the following resolution:—* That this 
meeting is deeply im with the conviction that 
there is yet much to be done in that department 
of Christian effort to which this Union is pledged, 
and for which it has been formed. Nor is it less im- 
pressed with the conviction of the suitability of the 
princi of this Union, if properly worked, to ab- 
com the objects which they have in view.” The 

ution was carried, and the meeting terminated 
with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 

Protestant Dsaconzsszes.— The formation of a 
new community, to be known as The E 
Protestant Deaconesses Institute and Training Hos- 
pital, was celebrated on Saturday afternoon, May 
lst, in the — of the building at Tottenham, 
which is to be the head-quarters of the new sister- 
hood. A luncheon was given in a tent erected in 
the grounds, and this was followed by a public meet- 
ing, over which Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., pre- 
sided, and in which the Rev. Mr. Hale, vicar of Tot- 
tenham, the Rev. T. Binney, the Rev. A. Hall, the 
Rev. Mr. Wallace, Dr. Laseron, and others took 
part. The new institution is an offshoot of an 
orphan home founded by Dr. Laseron, a retired 
medical practitioner at Tottenham. Some time ago, 
having received many applications for nurses to 
attend the sick-beds of the poor, the doctor deter- 
mined to establish a Deaconesses’ Institution. A 
small house at Upper Edmonton was converted into 
a cottage hospital, and soon filled with patients, and 
applications for nurses n poured in. Dr. Laseron 
then made his case public, and soon found persons 
willing tohelphim. Mr. John Morley gave the house 
and grounds, and built a ital within them, and 
thls was the place opened on Saturday. The institu- 
tion is described by its founder and director as “a 
voluntary association of Christian women for the 

— — 
as u 0 si young.” 
The deaconesses wear white caps and 2 
attend the hospital, the orphans’ home, other 
institutions connected with them, and will nurse in 
private families, when asked to do so, upon certain 
conditions. They must be addressed as “sister,” 
and be allow sufficient rest, exercise, and 
quietude. Travelling expenses, board, &c., must 
be provided, but no charge is to be made for their 
services. ‘The deaconesses are to be of all ranks, 
receiving maintenance from a common fund; private 


means, however, to be left at the possessor’s uncon- | i 


trolled disposal. Evangelical principles, and “a 
satisfactory recommendation from the pastor of the 
church to which they belonged,” are mentioned 
am the qualifications for admission. It is ex- 
pected that cach der wil ise to remain at 
east five years in the service of the institution, unless 
unforeseen events compel her withdrawal. Candi- 
dates for admission must be over seventeen and not 
more than thirty-five years of age. They must not 
be engaged to be married nor have any intention of 
making such engagement. The community is 
modelled upon the principles of the principles of the 
well-known establishment at Kaiserwerth, on the 
Rhine, and the lady superintendent at Tottenham 
was ten years at that place, 


Sunibersary Meetings. 


THE BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Dr. 
— the Dean 


bishop took for his text . 17, “ The sword of 
the Spirit, which is the Word of God.“ 


new premises to the important work for which they 
have been erected. The Earl of Shaftesbury pro- 


2 


the Rev 
W. 


tat 17. 


o 


last 
week to heara Roman Catholic reach upon the 
Bible, and he was pained with the utter irreverence of 
the the speaker 
seemed to 


: 


Hh 


2 
. 
Fe 


5 


. Ln, in 
the Bible Society, in the Pa 
nobly had it done its work in 
tion which once existed au many in being 
deprived of the Word of God. The price of Bibles 
had been marvellously reduced. Instead of 4s. 4d. 
being the chea for a Bible, and Is. 4d. for 
a Testament, the Bible was now sold for 6d. and the 
New Testament for 2d. With the exception of the 
city of Rome, all Europe is now open for th» reception 
of the Bible; so likewise is Asia. The work which 
had been already accomplished placed them on a 
vantage-ground for thet which remained th be done; 
success in the past should be encouragement for the 
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i pgeh ph gory In H 
F n Mee 1 iment, the 1 * 
Name of his Eng prints, 9 


which had never before been 


of ‘seven millions of 
on „ TIA 
28 in the case of thousands 


' you that i 


of | Similar societies 


ew nt to 


pi the e sphere of | hich Gud h 
bh pea i Spain, hath Bhi a 11 — tan 
In the ooutse of his spesch, the rev. gentleman said 
that there never was a time when the Bible was so 
critically examined and in such a spirit of hostility to 
ite claims as in the present day. 
There is not a word of it that is bot carefully scanned 
in the bope of fioding something that 


| may see firat sight inconsistent with our d priori 
ideas of what — 


revelation ought to be. Unless the 
Bible were the Word of Gad do not believe that it 
could have éndated so searching a criticism. There is, 
howevet, no lotiger among us that firm agreement in the 
great priticiples of the Reformation which there ought 
to be. There are some who are ashamed of the word 
Protestant, as if we ought ever to be ashamed of pro- 

inet error, or as if we do protest against any- 


which we believe erroneous and contrary 
of God. “As ee of the Church of 
cannot bat 


id, | because I pro- 
dt my ordifiatioh to do my drive away all 
fa lee } dad I ath not ushamed of a word which 


etn bodies a duty that I have in the most solemn manner 
taken upon me. (Applanse.) But I do not believe that 


there can be any teal danger. If there is any danger 
it is in that while we are circulating the Bible and 


0 that 
the tears 
will droop and die. Bat 1 trust such will 
e case, and I would earnestly impress it upon 
t is not — by giving the Bible to others, 
y using it readily ourselves, that we shall best 
carry * the principles of this excellent society. (Ap- 
The Rev. Dr. Scuarr, of New York, next addressed 
the meeting. He read some interesting details of the 
a of the American Bible Society, and then pro- 


The value and extent of usefulness of this society 


. | cannot be measured simply by what it has done directly 


in the diffusion of the Word of God, but also by its in- 
direct labours in giving birth to a large number of 
| over the Protestant world, which 

operate with you heart and hand in giving the pure 
ord of God to the millions of the human race. And I 
believe that our English Bible is the strongest bond of 
anion which bolds together the different branches of the 
— Angio-Sazon race—(applause),—to which are 
inly entrusted the fortunes of futare Christianity. 
Our common Protestant Bible is our daily food m 
America and it England. From it we are taught from 
Sabbath to Sabbath every duty to God, to ourselves, 
and to our fellow men This Bible constitutes a stronger 
bond of union between Great Britain and the United 


fort | States than even our common language and our com- 


lend a ready or an un they would always, 
in the future as in the past, yally and liberally re- 


invitation which summoned them to 


of the one Catholic Chu in the circulation of that 


arch 91, 1869, have reached | „olume which was the charter alike of every Chris- 


8,64 l. Os. 4d. for the Special Fund for Thet thie 


Spain: and 6.3278. 138. 9d. further contributions to 
I Fund; making a grund total of 187, 962“. 2 


98,160“, 186. 4d. tian Church and of every Christian nation. (Ap- 


ny of the society, and —ͤ— 
or, recei + 007 idles and — 1 ebe Rev. Canon Payne Surru, D. D. (Regius Pro- 
t „800. 108. 7d. recei Fee | fessor of Divinity at Oxford), moved :— 


desires once more to acknowledge the 
ty God in the blessing which haa rested 
the society during the past year, and reoog- 


by | all to one common Saviour. 


mon literature, much more than avy settlement of the 


Alabama question, however satiafactory—(applause},— 


or any other passing political difficulty, because it is a 
Divitie bond of union, and not a human bond. The 
Bible is the best preventive of international wars; tlie 
Bible is the best settler of all international disputes. 
The Bible unites us in the most ve | ties, and unites us 
n the same propor- 
tion in which we are impregnated by the Bible spirit 
we feelas brethren to each other, and are raised far 
above re distinctions and rivalries of nationality, of 
race, of sect. Jesus Christ is the conqueror of ages, 
the Divine harmony of all buman disharmonies. As 
fat as we are one with Christ, we are one witli one an- 
other. And what is the Bible but the embodi- 
ment of the Spirit of Corist? What is Christ but the 
central light and life of the Bible from beginning to end? 
(Applause.) 
The Rev. W. Mumm, in moving a vote of 
thanks to the various officials of the ecciety, said that 
he had been acquainted with its operations in China 
for more than twenty years, and had had much to 
do with the publication and circulation of the Bible 
there. China was a wonderful country, and had been 
of a book—the Ohinese 
ing of a series of some 


and studied. H and thousands of schools 
are to be met with in all of the empire, and in 
every one of them these ics are found to be the 
text-book. There is no hesitation in the matter of 
their adoption—there are not two opinions on the 
subject throughout the whole country. The teach- 
ings of these classics lie at the root of the moral, in- 
ectual, and political life of China. These Chinese 
classics form the occasion of the pride and prejudice 
of the people, and we ate to account by means of 
these books for the aversion which they feel to 
foreigners and their antagonism to any like 
change and innovation. 

It is these books that are the most fruitful cause of 
the atheism and the religious indifference that we find 
in the country, as well as of the nature and the hero 
worship which everywhere abounds. So far as the old 
theology of China is concerned we are persuaded of the 
aucieut monotheism of the country. God is spoken of 
as the Supreme Ruler, possessed of every attribute, and 
demanding the veneration and worship of every hviug 
creature; but in after ages men arose in the country 
and added their views of things, their comments to this 
native Bible of China, and perverted its ancient teach- 


ings by turning away from the personality of the only 
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trae and living God to something which they denomi- 
nated fate, reason, destiny. Instead of speaking of the 
Supreme Ruler they now talk of heaven and earth, and 
these, in fact, are the Supreme Divinities in China. 
The sages have now temples erected to them in eve 
rt of the country, and every man, woman, and child 
in China deem themselves highly honoured by being 
— to consider themselves the followers of Con- 
— and being allowed to worship at his shrines. In 
bese books we find no clear insight into the moral con- 
dition and the future fiual destiny of man. It appears 
that according to the Chinese scholars man was born 
Originally good, and he has in himself, as well as in the 
teachings of the classics, the means of persotial - 
cation. Yet there is one a remark that we meet 
with in the course of studying these volumes, and it is 
to this effect, that, when a man has committed sin 
against heaven, then there are no meahs at hid disposal 
whereby he may entreat pardon, salvation; and eternal 
life. The future is al er hid in obscurity. The 
greatest sage of which China boasts gave no instruction 
in the matter, and when one of his disciples inquired as 
to the condition of the dead, ” he said, we know 
nothing at all of life; how dan we know any- 
thing of death ?” The ultimate result of these books 
is this—to fix and to stereotype the nation in the present 
cofidition of thin There is no element of vitalisi 
power, there is no progressive influence conriected wi 
ese volumes in any sense whatever; and in con- 
— — of the devoted attachment of these untold 
millions of China to their sacred classics they are now 
no better than they seem to have been hundreds of 
thousands of years ago, aud there is no power at all in 
the inane system of Buddhism which has sprang up 
by its side; so that if we want anything like vitality or 
improvement in the condition of oue-third of the human 
race we must look to something beyond this, and we 
find it in the teachings of our b and Holy Scrip- 
tares. (Applause.) 


The speaker then described the work performed by 
Dr. Morrison and Dr. Milne in the translation of the 
Bible and the revision or new translation com- 
pleted in 1847 by the late Dr. Medhurst, which was 
admirable The Bible Society had 
the scheme of the venerated 
John James, for publishing a million copies 
of the New Testament. No less than 750,000 copies 
had been put through the press. Then came the 
difficulty of putting this mass of books in circulation. 
It was done partiy by native converts, partly by 
European sere There were eighteen provinces 
in China, of which is on an average as large 
as Great Britain; and among the vill and 
towns and cities of no less than sixteen of these pro- 
vinces had the Word of God been widely disposed 
of. From the southern to the northern parts of 
Manchuria the whole country had been gone over, 
some thousand miles more or less of Chinese Tartary 
or Mongolia had been also traversed, and hundreds 
of copies of God's Word had been availably distri- 
buted in the more distant empire of Japan. Mr. 
Muirhead then turned to the question of the 
treaty with China and its proper interpretation. 


P 
at liberty to do what they — 
At the same time, keep this in mind, that the hinese 
Government were not fully aware of what they — 
did when they allowed these words to be penned, and 
am not ible for their views and feelings in the 
matter. They supposed, no doubt, that they were com- 
pelled to insert these words in the treaty, and they 
would do their best afterwards towards the nullification 
ot them. I might here remark in addition that, allow- 
ing the Chinese Government to be honest to the last 
degree in the insertion of such words as these, I ques- 
tion if they have the power to restrain their trom 
troables and difficulties into which they were likely to 
get with the foreigner, whether he was a merchant or a 
missionary. But the most strange part is this, that the 
very framers of the treaty—I am speaking of our 
English authorities—seem to have been quite astonished 
at themselves at the insertion of these words. One of 
them, when he found 


of a very honoured Sir Harry Parkes. No sooner 
pan thie — in Pekin than be came down 


to 8 bai, and, as an old friend, he paid me a visit. 
1 was to him about the facilities and advantages 


A 
pire would have toppled down 
from it.” Now, dear 


and rights, the whole em 


said Allowing that you had the freest privileges in 

ing into the country, such is the state of 4. — 
is the feeling of antagonism on the part of the Chinese 
towards foreigners, that you would meet with difficulties 
and trials and dangers on every hand.” And let me tell 
you that the more we have prosecated our Bible and 

issi work these trials and ers have been met 


e said at the | 


such a 


more iat bayond expretpn de bene 
were on a n 
their midst, nod 00 have beén inclined to treat us in a 
very rade and insulting manner. 
Mr. Muirhead then gave several instances of the 
good that had resulted from their labours, and had 
n told by a Japatiese priest that in the interior of 
that country (who had studied the Bible) that there 
were forty or fifty people in the interior of Japan 
who were anxious for the knowledge of Christianity. 
The Scriptures were invaluable to them in conjunc- 
tion with their missionary work in the native 
churches of Ohina. They had about some 5,000 
converts, many literati and most intelligent men, 
and it was the Bible and the Bible alone that could 
meet the wants of the case. (Applause) 

The Rev. Dr. Wuxtnson, o in 
seconding the resolution, referred to the success a 
the society in circulating the Bible at home, whi 
was equal to the ci ion of all the rest of the 
world. 

The Rev. Cuantes Kur, of Bath, in moving a 
vote of thanks to the chairman of that opening. said 
it was not one of the smallest successes of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society that it not only served 
to bind together all the various denominations of 
Christians scattered throughout the land, but also 
furnished the means for the united co-operation of 
all persons found in every rank in the varied social 
grades of which society in Kugland was composed. 

Gronda Wurrs, Esq., in seconding the resolution, 
said that their debt was now reduced to 500/. on 
the new building, and it was hoped that during the 
anniversary services of that week, it would be entirely 


a : 

n responding, Bishop Smita spoke very highly of 
the work prosecuted in China by Mr. Muirhead, and 
congratulated the London Missionary Society on 
having so efficient and able an agent. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


The services in connection with this a panel 
were held last week. The Rev. Dr. Edmond 
the annual sermon at the Poultry Chapel on Tuesda 
evening. On Wednesday evening the Rev. J. P. 
Chown, of Bradford, preached to senior scholars in 
Finsbury Chapel. On Thursday morning the annual 
conference was held in the room of the 
Society in the Old Bailey, Mr. Burge in the chair. 
A most excellent paper was read by Mr. J. A. 
Coorgn, of Birmingham, on Local Unions, and 
how they can be made more useful to the Schools.“ 
Some valuable hints were thrown out by Mr. Cooper 
and by many practical teachers. About 100 country 
unions were represented. 

The annual meeting was held on Thursday evening 
in Exeter a and the crowd 4 — — 
spacious hall in every part prov e undiminish 
interest with which the operations of a 
continue to be regarded by the Christian publi 
Every available space in the bod 
gallery, and was occupi The Hon. A. 

. Kinnaird, M. P., ent of the Union, was 
announced to ocoupy the chair, but, being detained 
in the House of Commons by his Parlia 
duties, Mr. J. 8. Wright, of Birmingham, 
A hymn having been sung, the Rev. Robert 


binson 
ae the Divine blessing on the engagements 
ort 


o evening. 

The Cuarmman, in the course of his opening ad- 
dress, said that Sunday-school teaching was at this 
time very different to what it was thirty years ago, 
but a much greater alteration would be found neces- 
sary in the future. 

If be rightly understood the signs of the times, he 
believed that before long the time would arrive when it 
would not be necessary for Sunday-school teachers to 
give any attention to ing the elements of know- 
ledge, for that work would by means of 3 
system of national education. owever they might 

iffer as to the mode by which this was to be done, it 


upon such institutions, 
public-houses, music-saloons, 
were the places where paupers and criminals were 
made. He invited those present to put forth those 
energies which on former occasions been found 80 
potent, to relieve these institutions from such im- 
positions. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Guoszx read an abstract of the report, the 
first part of which gave some interesting statistics 


and endured. It bas been no very t thing man; 
atime on entering into the cities of the interior of China 


regarding the progress of the movement which the 
| Union had been established to promote in foreign 


— — — 


cotintries. The number of metropolitan 
it continned, was now éleven, and of couhtry unions 
160. In the former there were 719 schools, 16,097 
teachers, and 181,319 scholats; in the, latter, 2,797 
schools, 69,367 teachers, 524,899 
making totals of 3,516 schools, 86,464 teachers, 
706,218 scholars, and showing an incfease over 


. 


numbers of last year of 136 schools, 1,956 teachers, 
and 13,350 scholars. The committee an 
increase in the return of business. The sales during 
the year had amounted to 21,1797. 2 7d., being 
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to 

6d., 

22 The 

» in which had 
commencement the 
$202. Os. 24. The com- 
the repeal 
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PES E 


and expressive of an earnest hope 
friends of the Union may be raised up to emulate their 
fidelity and perseverance. Mr. Chown 
eulogium upon the character of Mr. W 

tly connected with that 
half a century. He had seen the Sunday 
Union when it was like a little seed, 


school work for fifty years. 
that there were men who 
and distinguished in Parliament, who 
to be Sunday-school teachers. He 
the case until very recently with the 
Bes and he was not 

had even yet given up his attention 


(Cheers. 

The M. C. Osnoms, 
moved the resolution, 
the baneful effects of a certain class of periodical 
literature. He was not of the number of those whd 
looked back to the good He ventured 


to think that these are the 0 


i 
: 
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was never 80 old as it is now; the former times were 
the times of the world’s infancy, childhood, dnd 
in moral 
might 


Piss 


b 
Lord's 
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sapen in iniquity. 
of the children, and 
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cast therein. he would say oung to 
the Bible, and lead them to in its 
contents: that will satisfy the | 
and the heart, and give a taste 
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Mr. Danie Pratt rose to 
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He wanted the churches of 


legacies were regarded as a 
indication of Divine approval of the exten 


encountered, and not the least was the hostilit 


! support and sym 
land. All thee 
working with success, and the report concladed b 
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ficial influence. Ireland would always have some 
wrongs to redrees. When they had settled those 
they were now engaged in, another crop would come 
up, and still another. He would give them « bit of 
—— Give Lreland only what was right and send her 
about her business. 


The meeting was afterwards addressed by the Rev, 


State pay. They had been despised and 
ooked down upon ; but he saw no 1 a 


and it was hoped that very soon the 
society’s income would be at least 5,000/. per annum. 
accounts were given, showing how 
going on through the various 
- | agencies of the society. Great difficulties had to be 


various members of those Protestant bodies whose 
was about to alter. In 


thy of their friends in 
of the institution were 


25 


i 


orthodoxy, and to contend with the 


enemy as had never done before. They 
the time when those who oe ry 

Saviour shall meet and work and fight 

Him side by side. 

UTTON chair, in 
, House of 
of the 
un, B. A., 


: 
1 


f 


‘land the Bermudas, has within 


stones and Brights, who were exerting themselves to 
redress those wrongs. (Cheers.) The Irish were the 
most on 
were generous of their breath—they gave more 
to every word they uttered than anybody else. If 
they were wealthy most lavish! ao oe 
sith, And of Their blood bast be 
m was 

their j — 1 4 
out ust i 
i 
strong 
nothing at 

do with 

for the 


J. B. Wyrm, of Kingstown, and the Rev. A. Ko, 
formerly of Dublin, and a vote of thanks to the 
chairman terminated the proceedings. 


WESLEYAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The proceedings of this anniversary commenced at 
eleven o'clock on Monday, May 3rd. Exeter Hall 
was by that hour quite filled, platform, hall, and 
gallery. Mr. W. M Axrnun, M. P., ocoupied the chair, 
and introduced the business of the meeting. 

The report, which was read by the Rev. G. T. 
Pzrxs, stated the total home receipts for the year 


at 109,6617. ; affiliated conferences and mission dis- 


triota, 32,7227. 88. 5d. ; colonial grants for schools, 

3,868“. 10s. 5d.; total receipts, 146,249/. 7s. 8d.; 

iture, 146,071/. 138. 2d.; leaving a small 

ce towards the liquidation of the accumulated 

deficiencies of former years, which remain a burden 
on the society to the amount of 19,000/. 


It is the peculiarity of the Wesleyan Missionary Societ 
said the , to embrace within ite anor — 
fields of labour, which in other churches are usually 
carried on by separate societies. It is an Irish Society 
having missions in the sister island. It isa Continental 
Society, with missions in France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Italy, and Spain. It is a Colonial Missionary Society, 
having from the yo ccm | been largely engaged in 
missionary labours among British colonists, first of all 
in North America, and afterwardé in South Africa and 
Australia. It is a Missionary Society for the Heathen 
with missions in India, Ceylon, China, Western and 
Southern Africa, the West Indies, to the North 
American Indians, and the natives of Polynesia. The 
Irish Mission occupies 27 stations,and maintains 53 
schools, in which 1,697 children are educated. The 
missionaries, 32 in number, are under the direction of 
— Irish Conference. „ none 

ve two objects in view t,. the spreading of 
the nominal Protestantism of 


Ar missionaries are 
Germann’ Beata aed lialy.” The 
—.— — is under the direction 
of the French Conference. ; missionaries are 
em . The number of charch-members is 1,979, 

scholars 2,600. The English work at Paris, 


into a dry and barren 
lent neology. 
ings in Bavaria and Austria invite the extension of 


ehurch-mer.bers, with 608 children in 10 day-schools. 
Head-quarters are—Padua in the north and Naples in 
the south. The ial Missions are the first in which 
Methodism en beyond the British Islands about 
100 yo * f this mission one grand result is the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States, 
which numbers its ministers by thousands and its adhe- 
rents by millions. The C ian Methodist Charch is 
another result of this mission. Self-supportant as 3 
Chareb, it bas its missions under the care Of its Confer- 


Church, which occupies Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Cape Breton, Prince Edward’s Island, Newfoundland, 
its borders 127 
160 ministers, and 15,193 members. Most 
of these circuits are mission stations in the 
significance of that word. Labrador is 
yearly in the fishing season to minister 
companies who at that time are located 
the — and the — — 
, empioy 

missionaries and 11,414 members, with 6,134 
missions are so mixed up 


societies dispersed in the recent wars. Fiji, 

though much progress has been made, is yet the strong- 

bold of heathenism. The missions in countries purely 

heathen, or bat — My only recently recovered 

from are most interesting. The 

missions to Ceylon and Continental India, in Madras, 
and Lucknow 


41,600 members, an increase of 3,156, and 13,418 day- 
. The mission at Hayti is all but broken up 
by the civil war which prevaile. 

The Watchman gives the following sketch of the 
subsequent proceedings: — Mr. M‘Arthur having, 
after a hearty welcome, taken his seat, Mr. Wiseman 
gives out the 699th Hymn, and when this has been 
sung, Mr. Gervase Smith offers up an earnest and 
deeply impressive prayer. Then Mr. M‘Arthur, in 
a speech which gives to the subsequent speakers 
many a point, which elicits loud cheers as he 
dwells on the fact of his being the son of u Methodist 
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= and evokes deep sympathy as he alludes 
the honoured men whom death has removed 
during the year (Dr. Smith, of Camborne, and Joseph 
Blake, of Harrow), deals with the work done at home 
and abroad. And this appropriately leads to the 
report. The President of the Conference proceeds 
to deal with many points of it, not forgetting to give 
several sharp hits as he goes along. His strongly- 
felt affection for the Methodism of old is very ap- 
nt in his firmly-phrased speech ; and his — 
ul allusion to Dr. igh is well-timed. hen 
Dr. Raleigh rose, probably the interest felt in him, 
and the critical curiosity as to what he would say, 
especially by ministers on the platform, somewhat 
daunted the vigorous Scottish spirit which afterwards 
showed itself as the words fell from his firm lips. 
But his speech was a one, and the touch of 
humour which marked the sentence—‘ When I see 
the up-turned faces of an assembly like this, and 
observe the beating of that unity of purpose 
and feeling, I am almost sorry I was not 
born a Methodist; but there’s no help for it 
now, and I hope you are charitable enough to believe 
that lam the next best thing ”—was rendered the 
more striking from the pleasant accent which accom- 
panied its delivery. The Doctor strewed the ground 
with a poetic figure or two, as did Captain Bickford 
Smith, who was received with loud cheers in memory 
of his father, and whose earnest speech led most 
effectively to the introduction of Dr. Crook, from 
Waterford. A touch of his respecting Dr. Raleigh 
and the Independents was very racy. His speech— 
Methodistic to the core—made a great impression 
and the loud cheers which greeted him as he resum 
showed that he made his mark. Mr. Allen, M. P., 
evinced his interest in the cause by his earnest and 
devout tone; and then came Mr. Walton. Mr. 
Armstrong was at a disadvantage after this 


suggestive ; speaker who followed (Dr. 
James) took his hearers captive instantly. His speech, 
at first a vigorous and uncom ing defiance to 
Rome, towards the close sha pes itself into one of lovin 
religious exhortation. But he sways his audience 
through, cheer after cheer ing him when he 
resumes his seat. Of course Dr. Jobson and Mr. 
Shaw were well received ; but an ovation, peculiarly 
fitting to the day, took place when Thomas Jackson 
rose. The venerable — the whitened hair, the 
broad brow, the kindling eye—all were of the loved 
of Methodism. This was seen instantly, when the 
whole assembly rose to greet the old man eloquent 
still. This tribute to one of the patriarchs 
of Methodism its sons knew fall well how to pay, and 
as the voice of the veteran was heard how many 
hearts went with the er. A bold front 
ever he has when he s of the English Bible. 
And then he said, “ I believe I have attended every 
annual meeting of this society, with one single ex- 
ception, from the year 1821.“ 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


On Monday Lord Russell ded at two meetings 
in connexion with the Bri and Foreign School 
Society, the London establishment of which is in the 
Borough-road. The first was for the ex- 
amination of the boys, and there were present at these 
interesting proceedings a very and fashionable 
audience. The examination was directed by Mr. W. 
Ball, and the examiners were Mr. Saunders, Mr. W. 
O. Barber, Mr. Fitch, and Mr. Langton, the master; 
and it is due to the lads to say that they answered 
questions which would have puzzled older heads in a 
manner which gave great satisfaction to Lord Russell, 
to the council—among whom were the Rev. Hugh 
Allen, Mr. Hugh Owen (of the Poor Law Board), 
Mr. J. H. Barclay, and the Rev. G. Joad—and the 
whole of thea Lord Russell addressed the 
lads in a kindly speech. In the afternoon the usual 
annual public 7 was held. Earl oat pan in his 
opening speech dwelt upon the importance of national 

ucation as constituting the best security for free 
institutions and against external dangers, and hoped 
that, Gog cel gd ry edeney wrphenpbermnay 
would be obtained. He thought any system of 
education should be accompanied by a course of reli- 

ious teaching, although at the same time it might 
practicable for Government to establish a system 
of secular education in where the spiritual 
wants of children would be looked after by their 
44 and parents. The secular schools supported 
y the State should not be schools deprived entirely 
of religious iustruction, but should be connected in 
some way or other with some religious institution. 
His lordship also spoke in favour of carrying out, 
under certain circumstances, the rating principle, and 
said he had received statistical accounts from a friend 
of his, showing that a rate would not only be so 
small as to be no burthen, but it would amply suffice 
to educate thousands of children. Lord Lyveden, 
who moved the adoption of the report, deprecated 
any compulsory system, on the ground that it would 
interfere with the voluntary principle, which had 
already effected so much good. 

From the abstract of the report for the year, 
which was read by the , Mr. Al Bourne, 
it appeared that 76 students left the training 
colleges to take schools in various of the 
country, and 98 candidates had been admitted ; that 
the number in residence up to Christmas had been 
169, and since, 191; that the college at Stockwell 


was quite full, while at the Borough-road there was 
only eleven vacancies. Of 169 students ted 
for examination in December, not one failed. Inthe 


schools under the direct control of the committee, 
1,300 children received instruction from seven 
teachers, and nineteen pupil-teachers. In three of 
the schools the students in training had been 
regularly employed in teaching under supervision. 


The principal subjects of instruction are reading, 
writing, arithmetic, Scripture history, grammar, 
geography, and drawing. The boys have also been 
taught animal physiology. The girls have been 
also taught domestic economy and needlework. The 
general operations of the society had been carried on 
vigorously. To assist in the work of education at 
home grants of books and materials had been made 
to the managers of 75 schools. The depository 
had offered facilities for the purchase of school 
requisites at greatly reduced prices. Teachers had 
been sent to take temporary charge of 43 schools, 
which would otherwise have been greatly injured, if 
not altogether closed. Permanent teachers had been 
provided for 134 schools. Agents had been em- 
— rae to give needed assistance in the several 
istricts, conducting public examinations, attending 
meetings, and aiding in the establishment of new 
schools, of which seventeen, with accommodation for 
3,250 children, had been o in South Wales 
alone during the year. Thirty colonial and other 
schools abroad received grants of books and 
school materials, and teachers had been provided in 
several cases. 

From the financial statement made by the 
Treasurer, Mr. J. G. Barclay, it appeared that the 
money received from all sources, without including 
the balance in hand at the beginning of the year, 
amounted to 13,4861. 12s. 11d., the payments, in- 
clusive of | ies invested, being 13,635/. 68. 5d. In 
the list of ations the name of her Maj the 
Queen appeared as the donor of 100/., and the Duke 
of Bedford gave a like sum. 

Lord Luv moved the —— ok the report, 
and on its adoption the p ings closed, with 
thanks to the chairman. 


Brown, J. P. Chown, B. Preece, G. 

J. H. Wilson, Captain Eastwick, Mr. J. Payne, and 
Mr. Joseph Wright. The proceedings commenced 
by the singing of hymn and the offering up of 
prayer. 

r. Gent, the secretary, then read the report, 
which, after stating that during the whole period 
of the existence of the Union ite meetings had been 
„ by their present noble chairman, set 
orth the it had made in promoting the 
educational necessities of the lowest section of the 
London poor. During last year the number of 
schools was 191, of olars 32,104, of voluntary 
teachers 3,419, of paid teachers 419, and of paid 
monitors 581 ; but figures related only to the 


-echools were 
being started in almost every 
needed ; and similar efforts were 
: during the — * 
: 0 
II- 
teachers. 


i schools. 
The scheme of the Union embraced clubs, 
shoe clubs, blanket loan clubs, coal clubs, clubs, 
burial clubs, and barrow clubs, all of which were 
favourably reported of. Weekly dinners were in the 

ter number of instances given to poor children; 

ut some were * to contribute BF many or a 
halfpenny tow the fund. The were 
observed to improve in health, to have better tem- 
pers, and to be more ready at their lessons by reason 
of these dinners. During the year 728 scholars’ 
prizes had been aw . Mission services were 
conducted in 98 schools, with an average attendance 
of 6,368 persons; mothers’ meetings were conducted 
in 94 schools, attended by an av of 3,389 mem- 
bers. There were 110 penny in yo 
with 28,672 depositors, . during 1 7 year 
deposited 10,404/. Bands of hope inculcating 
tem had been formed, and a Sunday-rest 

+h EE, ow Baye . 
w were pledged to abstain from bu . , 
or otherwise labour on the 
- "s-da 


causing unnecessary 
Lord oe A favourable account was given of the 
hoe-b Brigade, whose earnings last year 
amounted to 8,830/., making d the 18 years the 
system has been adopted a total of 79,878“. In rela- 
tion to the finances, the report stated that, while the 
number of schools and scholars had increased, 
there had been a diminution of oon, Se see 
of last year of the whole schools being only 30, 000“., 
while those of the preceding year amounted to 
33,500/.; the finances of the parent society, how- 
ever, were more satisfactory, the receipts 
5,7181., and the payments 5,661/.; still the year's 
united income of the schools and parent society 
amounted only to 35,729/., while the united pay- 
menth were 36,6681. 

The Cuarmman said it gave him pleasure to an- 
nounce that the meeting would be oe 

tlemen from Liverpool, Manchester, and Brad- 

ord, who were all co ting in the great move- 
ment which had taken its rise in the city of London. 
His experience led him to declare without fear of 
being gainsaid that a more noble or a more Christian 
movement was never begun in any age or country. 


He believed that the blessing of God had rested | their 


on the effets of these to wham hf bess entrested 
e great operations of this admirable scheme for t 

redemption of the wretched beings who were the 
immediate objects of their solicitude and care. As to 
the sneers of the scoffers, he should like to take them 


to the ragged-schools where those same) chil- 
dren had been trained to habits of industry, and had 


had inoulcated in their minds principles of morality 
and religion, and he would then ask these 
and scorners whether the manifestations th 
beheld did not amply justify the laboars of 
cellent institutions. He made these remarks because 
he saw what was looming in the distance—com- 
pulsory education. Com ry education must be 
secular education, because it was impossible that all 
children of the country could be educated in one 
religious belief. Secular, therefore, it would be until 
the whole faith of the empire would be utterly over- 
thrown. A bill had just pussed the House of 

— wage by 


that 

; 

School 

should 

ve encouragement 

society which had already 

achieved so much good, and he exhorted them to go 
on in their present course and show that these ragged 


: 


schools were institutions founded in love, 


Jesus Ohrist. (Cheers.) 

The report was then adopted, and the 
having been addressed by the Rev. W. C 
Landels, the Rev. J. P. wn, the Rev. H. 8. Brown, 
and the Rev. B. Preece, a vote of thanks to the chair- 


man brought the proceedings to a 
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CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND 


Finsbury Chapel yesterday (Tuesday) morning, when 
the spacious building was well filled. This is the 


time that the Union has shifted its annual meeting- 
place in London. Old Broad-street Chapel (now a 
Jewish synagogue) used to witness its first yearly 
gatherings with the familiar faces of many who have 
passed away—Algernon Wells, Pye Smith, Ralph 
Wardlaw, Josiah Conder, H. Baurder, Robert 


his power to make the representatives of the press” 
comfortable— and, indeed, everybody comfortable; 
but some half-dozen of our principal men were stand- 
ing throughout Mr. Dale's address—Sir Francis 
Crossley facing the audience from the pulpit stairs, 
and Mr. 8. Morley, M.P., taking his seat upon one 
of the somewhat cold steps of the pulpit, till better 


Mr. C. Reed, M. P., Rev. Dr. Halley, Rev. H. Allon, 
Rev. Dr. Raleigh, Rev. R. Ashton, &c. 

After a devotional service, in which the Rev. Dr. 
Mullens and Rev. H. Rowland (Henley) took part, 


he had found some difficulty in selecting a topic for 
address. After t of the e 
an glancing at some — 
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| cost is heavy; they will not or they cannot bear it, | spired and controlled by him who is King of Kings 
but we will use our political power to compel the un- | and Lord of Lords, bring them glory and 
willing to take their share of the burden”? (Ap- | honourintoit. Hunger and nakedness, sorrow and 
plause.) Yet this was one of the chief arguments for | shame, doubt and ignorance and sin, shall be known 


for any | ecclesiastical Establishments! Or would any one no more, the earth being changed to heaven, and 

the heart, | say to Ohrist, Thy servants, in whom Thy spirit | heaven to earth—one kingdom, joy, and union, with- 

Himself was | dwells, are fanatical and unjust; if the government | out end. (Mr. Dale concluded his address amidst 

faith | of the Church is left to them, they will be guilty of | loud and long-continued applause.) 
alone, | gross tyranny, and no freedom be left for those Jesus shall reign where’er the sun, 
of man’s moral | to whom Thou art revealing truth, which Thy Church | was then sung by the assembly. 
an act not of logical | has not yet received or understood. It will be better 
and hence | to remit all questions ing the character and Wenn 

vine revela- | doctrines and pastors of Thy Ghureh, whom Thou Dr. Groroe Sairu said that, with the consent of the 

same regal | hast called, to men who, though they may not be | chairman, the committee had decided that there should 


taught of Thee, are familiar with human laws, and | be no formal vote of thanks, as usual, to the chairman, | 
who, though they may have no love for Thyself, love for his address. : The chairman, however, would be 
ustice and liberty es than Thy most ardent that tee in due time, and he was happy to announce 
Whether Judas shall continue an apostle is | that the address would shortly be in print, and would 
determined unjustly by his apostolic | be placed at the disposal of the committee by the 
will be safer to consult Pilate or to | Chairman, to be circulated with the minutes of the 
that Casar” ? (Loud applause.) Argu- meeting. (Cheers.) He now had much pleasure in 
ménts which were gravely urged by statesmen in the introducing to the assembly Dr. Schaff, of New 
House of Commons no man would be profane enough York, a minister of the Reformed Church of Switzer- 
ist. He had tried to throw into the | land. , 
rist certain arguments that The Cmareman, in the name of the Union, beer tly 
ig 
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of the leader of Her Majesty's a welcomed Dr. Schaff, and in doing so paid a 

ite he to cancel them | compliment to the reverend gentleman's works, 

un- the address; addressed to Christ they needed | which he said had instructed and edified theological 

the | no reply. They might sometimes discuss this great | students in this country. 
authority cers.) of political equity ANNUAL REPORT. 
In their ually . They might illustrate the injustice | The Rev. Dr. Sutra then read the report of the 
true thet The ous establishments, and the social disorders Union's operations during the t year, in which 
ignorant the | they created. They might tell the dismal story of a tribute of respect was paid to the memory of three 
custom with Irish discontent. “They ad not ceased to be Eng- | ministers who had died r. that time, and 
theology of the e loss of the Rev. 


lishmen in becoming Christians, and it might be their | especial reference was made to t 
f tested | John Alexander and Dr. Vaughan. Dr. Smith 
excitement 05 8 con also that he had 8 * of the sudden 
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| the committee to promote 

efficiency of the Union, apd certain 

ons rendered necessary by the large atten- 

e had Seon pro in the arrangements for 

autumnal meeting. About 20,000 copies of the 

2 Fe dad been circulated, and 

more 82,500 copies of the new Congregational 

N had been sold. The profits on these 

had left a considerable sum to be applied to 
benevolent purposes. 

The Rev. Ronzrt Asuton read the balance-she ., 
which showed that the total amount received durin,; 
the year 80 had been 5,570/. 3s. 7d., 
and the ce now the bankers’ hands was 
3,788“. 48. 2d. 


THANKS TO THE COMMITTEE. 

The Rey. H. AlLox briefly moved the adoption of 
the report, the thanks of the meeting to the com- 
mittee and officers for their labours during the year, 
and the appointment of the committee for the ensuing 

ear. Hesaid the continued existence of the Union was 
its own justification, and that if he had been itted 
to say a word about the noble address to which they 
had just listened, he should have found it difficult to 
have eq from a very emphatic eulogy. He 
quite with one of the ideas of the address, 
that ionalism ow connie a position it : 
had never done before, and one which assured to it | 
in the future the dominion of the world. He hoped | 
that the executive of the Union would be keenly 
ent- | alive to — ifferent phases of the great principles 
which they professed, and that from time to time 


have all erred | they might bave a full and ample discussion of the 

before them, et Were that were agitating society. 
Dr. Monrox Brown, of Cheltenham, seconded the 
same | resolution, and in doing so said that it would be their 
same | own fault if they did not go back to their spheres of 


labour better men for the address which they had 
ew and kes heard— (cheers) - more determined to seek the eleva- 
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us, but we are but of yesterday, know ing. | tion of their common humanity, more anxious to 
To Christ it is the same world which for so y pee Christ, and more earnest that the Church of 
centuries He has been pitying, loving, and trying to should have its proper place in accomplishing \ 
ities of the age do not baffle | the world’s regeneration. He fully believed that the 
nor its new troubles a His heart, nor | committee deserved their best thanks. More had 
exhaust His mercy. He is not weary been done during the past twelve months than in a 
| vious 893 of a century in opening the eyes of 
He is still mighty to save. His the 
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oF | eir people to their position as Nonconformists, and 
e is not dimmed nor bis natural force abated. | in the way of agitating the public mind in connection 
Christ does not d of mankind, for He does not | with the late election. o ministers and people 
despair of Let us trust in Him, and look | throughout the country were now awakened to their 
forward with hope to the world’s better future. The | mission, and if it should be required again, he be- 
earth has grown old in misery and in sin, but in His | lieved they would all declare with one voice that 
presence its youth shall yet be renewed like the | throughout the United Kingdom there must be a : 
les. The words are truer, nobler than they seem. | Free Church. (Loud applause.) The secretaries and 
“The thing that hath been it is that which shall | the committee had done their work nobly, and 
be; the gol * the race ahall return once more, | deserved their warmest thanks. 
and in a fairer ise than Adam lived in, coming] The resolution was carried unanimously. 
enerations shall see the face and hear the voice of | The Rev. James Davis moved the appointment of 
. My brethren, let us preach Christ under the | a committee to which oy Aca subject might be 
pport inspiration of the Spirit of Christ, with vehement | referred which it might be deemed desirable to bring 
ch was not paralysed by | love, with perfect faith, and with exulting hope, and | under the notice of the assembly. He said that it 
one truth. Nearly every for a | soon He have dominion from sea to sea, and | was very encouraging to find that there was such an 
State Church derived its force from the notion that a | from the river to the ends of the earth. He will | awaken ng of religious thought throughout Europe, 
pet 1. thana great organisation for] make all things new; the holy city, the New Jeru- | and that the tendencies of the newly-awakened 
| learning, propagating religious | salem, shall descend out of heaven from God, having | Christian minds on the Continent were stronyly in 
mankind. Let Christ appear as | the glory of God, with its wall of i: „its gates of | favour of Congregational principles. He advocated 
King of the Church, and nearly all the | pearl, its streets of gold, its foun don of precious | the sending to Spain of suitable publications, in order 
esiastical Establishments were | stones, and the na of the world, with their | to stimulateand enlighten public Christian sentiment. 
possible to state the case of an | wealth, their splendour, and their power, their genius] The Rev. Grone Henman, of Chatham, seconded 
Would any one venture to | and their learnin , thet wit, their beauty, and their | the resolution, which was carried uuanimousily. 
is not love enough in the | gladness—the nations of the saved then shall walk REPORT ON Tun YEAR-BOOK.” 
bear the of main- | in the light of it, and the kings of the earth, their] The Rev. Dr. Sairx brought up a special report of 
Thy Gospel ; the | thrones establishéd in righteousness, themselves in- ! the committee on the subject of the“ Year-book.” The 
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report stated that at the last meeting the committee | difficulty, therefore was anticipated by every thought- | would in the li 0 the 
explained the accidental omission of 1 report which | ful person. He was glad that the difficulty od aot last fortnight 218 hed "qualified — F — 


ought to have been made to them as to the terms 
on which ministers’ names were inserted in or 
omitted from the“ Year-book.” In accordance with a 
resolution adopted at Sheffield, this matter had been 
remitted to the eommittee for further consideration. 
In June of last year the committee appointed a sub- 
committee of eighteen gentlemen, who sent in a re- 
commendation to the effect that the present heading 
of the alphabetical list should be expunged, and the 
following heading be substituted: —“ Alphabetical 
List of 9 ent Ministers in England, whose 
names have been furnished by the Secretaries of 
County Associations or Unions, or by the Secretaries of 
the Congregational Board, or who are members of the 
Congregational Union.” Exception having been 
taken to this 2 by which certain names 
were omitted from the list for the present 
ear, which it was imagined ought to have 
n inserted, the committee again referred the 
matter to the sub-committee, who recommended 
that in future the following should be the heading of 
the list in the “Year-book’’:—“Independent Ministers 
of Great Britain and Ireland whose names hare been 
furnished by the Secretaries of Associations or 
Unions, or by the Secretaries of the Congregational 
Board, or by five ministers already on the list and 
residing in the neighbourhood, or who are members 
of the Congregational Union. N.B.—These returns 
in each case are made annually.” The 175 
change in this heading was the introduction of the 
personal testimony of neighbouring ministers. After 
the most mature deliberation given by the committee 
to the subject, they recommended the assembly to 
approve of this form, thus avviding making the 
tor or the committee responsible for the omission 

or insertion of names, and throwing the responsibility 

Associations 


on the Conner or the local and ministerial 
brethren. It was important to that from the 
beginning the editor of the “Y 


never 
professed to furnish a complete list of all Independent 
ministers, but only the names of such ag were sup- 
lied to him for inseriion. e committees were 
to confess that in changing the heading before 
reporting to the assembl 4 me grips 4: acted 
prematurely, but inasmuch as they had in no respect 
departed from the fundamental principle on which 
names were inserted from the nning, they anti- 
cipated no difficulty in obtaining the approval of 
the assembly. They had now only to add that no 
name has been omitted from the Year-book” for 
1869 by the operation of any new regula- 
tion adopted by them, but only because 
the name was not sent to the editor for insertion by 
any one competent to send it in accordance with the 
course which had been viously adopted in the 
preparation of the “ Year-book.” This was the entire 
report of the committee, but at the prolit 
meeting held on the previous evening, at which thie 
report was read, and he believed in the main ap- 
proved of, a conversation took place in which some 
personalities, which the committee were particularly 
anxious t avoid, ~ are introduced, and in conse- 
quence of that à resolution was adopted by that 
meeting which he was requested to bring before the 
assembly. The resolution then adopted to be sub- 
mitted to the assembly was as follows :— 


That. in re «tion to the complaint which the Rev. Brewin 
Grant has made as to the noa-ine-rtion of bis mame im the 
* Year- tor 18°9, the Assembly hereby as*ures him that 
no personal disres was intended to bim dy such non-in- 
sertion, nor bad it any relation whatever to bis Iten! 

nions; nor did it imply the slightest personal fr iou, 
ther on bis character or on his ministerial » 

The Rev. A. Hannay then moved :— 

That this assembly receives as satisfactory the report read 
on the ‘‘Year-bouk,” and pproves the regulation suggested by 
the Committee in relation to the fnsertion of na in the 
alphabet tonal list of Independe nt minierers ; and further, that 
the resolution on this su jeot recommended by the prelimi- 
nary meeting is hereby approved. 

He would not, for obvious reasons, dwell upon the 


merits of the resolution, but would only state the 
fact that the preliminary meeting | i pro 
tracted and somewhat heated discussion, lasting three 


hours, on the last clause of the resolution, and be did 
not know that any one who yoted for it felt that it 
exactly met his views, but it was passed in the nature 
of a compromise, while some gentlemen did not vote 
at all. A very strong feeling pervaded that meeting 
that it was desirable, if by any means it could be 
done, to keep the discussion, with such altercations as 
they had last night, out of the assembly. ear, 
hear.) The resolution was come to after th ours’ 
discussion, after a conference with Mr. Grant, and 
Mr. Grant had accepted it, and bas in consequence 
suppressed a pamphlet which he was to have circu- 
lated that morning. Those who passed the resolu- 
tion felt that they were making a certain concession, 
and it was hoped that there would pow be no lo 

discussion upon the matter, but that the Assembly 
would save much precious time, A relying on 
their brethren who had spent so much time op the 
subject on the previous evening. 

e Rev. Samuzt McAut seconded the deines, 
and said there were many who could not have 
participated in this movement at all if it were under- 
stood that the committee of the Union were not upon 
their trial in this matter, but at the outeet, with all 
possible frankness they expressed their belief that 
the committee had shown wisdom and fairness, and 
the best intentions, in the course which they had 
pursued. (Applause,) Everyone present would be 
ready to do justice to the managing committee, and 
t to the admirable editor. (Obeers.) It 
was foreseen from the very beginning that the Year- 
book would one day come to be a serious, and per- 
haps a formidable power. The appearance of a 
name in — was a * 4 erde di 
omission of 4 name seem | emphatic 
ownment of the person omitted. Ttnere would bea 


arisen earlier, for it might have damaged their | beco 
U that it df 


ition as a Union; but he was also glad 

ad not been deferred longer, for then ibly the 
mischief might have become AAN 
at present it was in 2 narrow bo 
and he sincerely hoped that that morning would 
hear the last of it. ear, hear.) He presumed 
that no one pre to say that there should be 
no test at all with re ce to the admission of 
names into the “Year-book.” If there were to be no 
scrutiny or recommendation whatever, he believed 
there were some whose names were now on the list 
who would solicit permission to have them removed. 
(Hear, hear.) It was said by Adolphe Monod that, 
So diet (law . „ ry of a * was the right 
to die—(laughter)—and amongst other rights which 
they possessed was the right, under el circum- 
stances, to have their names withdrawn. However 
incredible it might seem to some of their lay friends, 
there was a charm about a clerical status—(laughter) 
—and a satisfaction in having the prefix ‘‘ Rev.“ to 
one’s name; and there were certain advantages 
connected with an understood ministerial status. 
On this account, unless some test were employed, 
they might even have the list e use of for ad- 
vertising purposes, and certain scholastic establish- 
ments might thus be brought into notice. One ve 
easy and facile mode of getting out of this difficulty 
was by throwing the responsibility upon some editor ; 
and if an editor were wanted, on whose fairness and 
udgment they could rely, 6 A would not have to 
ur to find him. (Cheers. ut he should have too 
much respect for one fi 
become a sort of universal scapegoat of the denomina- 
tion, and should not like to have it said of him, as 
Dr. Hamilton once said of an editor be 

5 


adjudioa ＋ 2 smiting if they did smite with an 
an 


strance, and 
devolve of w 
would r the former alternative of an editor's 
undivided 


not ¢ list of th t ministers, or of pru- 
dent ministers, bat a list (recog deters.” I 


a pérson did not one 
then he could o the entrée on imenda . 
tion of five ministers, and if any one was in 90 for 


a position as not to be able to get a place upon the 
list in either of these ways, he did not know w 

was left to him but the casual ward of their Union 
which the chairman had spoken of at the last annual 
meeting but one—(laughter)—and if he could advise 
such à person in that casual ward he would advise 
‘him to tear to rags and tatters every ent of his 
ministerial investiture, for any one in position 
would certainly be out of place upon the roll of Con- 


1 ministers. (OCheers.) 
be Canna here rang à bell intim 2 


the time allotted to the speaker bad expired, 
McAI! resumed his seat amidst loud cheers. 

The Rev. Brewin Gaant rose, with a number of 
papers in hie hand, to address the Assembly, but 
2228 ab ent to be a disposition not to hear 

im. 

The Bay. De. Cau rm, Bradford, rose to order, 
and suggested that the resolution might pass without 
discussion. (Cries of Vote, vote.“ | 

Mr. Sauer Morisy, M. P., said he was not going 
to excite discussion, but, if possible, to prevent it. 

Hear, te. When he came into the meeting a 

w minutes before, and heard the statement of what 


bad passed at the 
resolution had then 
been rein- 


stated, and was informed that it had been. If that 
A- she ar — t — 8 — 
everything that he n —(applause)— 0 
lieved that Mr. Grant thought so himself, but he 
(Mr. Morley) thought the fact of the restoration of 
the name ought to have been mentioned in the reso- 
lution. (Ories of “No, no.“) He understood that 
it was the fact, and why should they be afraid or 
ashamed to state it? (Hear, hear.) They had brought 
forward a rule for the admission of names, but said 
nothing about the omission, and that was the serious 
of the whole question. He advised ministers to 
very jealuus about the removal of their names. 
He was not entering into any personal 
question at all. Mr. Grant might be as eccentric a 
person as any one could imagine, but they had other 
ministers who were eccentric too, whose names were 
on the list, and he believed he was stopping discus- 
sion—he was sure that was his object—(cheers)—in 


asking for a public statement of the reinstatement of 
Mr. Grant's name. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. A. Hannay said that the p to add 
such a statement to the resolution arose from an im- 


perfect apprehension of the facts of the case. Mr. 
Grant's name could not be on the list for 1869 be- 


for that office to wish to | local 


ming a member of the Union, 
and not because of any action of the committee or of 
the preliminary meeting, or any confession of wrong 
which Mr. Grant had exto The resolution as 
it stood fairly represented the conclusion arrived at 
by the preliminary meeting, and accepted under Mr. 
Grant's own signature. 

The Cuarrman, defo 


received by 
e CHAIRMAN said that as a member of the Union 
Mr. Grant had a right to speak, and he called 

he meeting to hear him. He believed that Mr. 
rant did not wish to speak on any personal matter, 
and, as once a fellow townsman of his, he asked for 


a fair h . ee 
Mr. Grant said he should be very sorry, for the 
sake of his own cage, to introduce any con- 
usion into the meeting, but he wished the assembly 

understand very distinctly the nature of the rule 
which it was proposed to establish. He wished 
clearly to know whether it would apply to the omis- 
sion of names of old ministerg who had been on the 
list for a long time, or whether it would only apply 
to the insertion of new names. They ought to be 


ry | very careful as to the omission of any names what- 


ever, but as it stuod at present a minister might have 
been on the list for thirty years, but by some tech- 
nicality his name might not be sent up. One might 


g° | say the name was sent up, and another might say it 


was not,and so it might not be sent at all by the 
ion. He asked, therefore, clearly to 
understand how the rule would apply in this reepect. 
He had gone through a great deal of trouble in con- 
nection with this matter, not for his own sake po 
much as for the sake of others. 


an 
Motta’ 


rath d they did 
(uaghter)—be had a the eat doubt that they di 
n t for his own part he sho 142 . 
ald meanest amongst them. ( 
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his side now ; 
that the question of the Year- 
who were 
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sho 
already on list. (Cheers.) Witho 


sonal reference to any name whatever, 
to suggest that all new 
affect the future, and should not apply to 
55 ‘A. Go thought th 

r. A. Gorpon thought the bly was 
ing ite dignity very much in L 
matter, and he thought the resolution t 


passed atonce. ( Hear, hear, and cheers.) 
The Rev. T. Bux, who was with loud 


Ne puting «oan uy but a —_— 
as 
ha 


7 
21 


& 
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ed man out, but about 


that any man who 
a member of the 1 nal Union 
ve his name inserted in “Year-book.” 


—a question which received no 
perhsps provoked the subsequent di 

The Rev. A. Hannay said there still 
bout the matter. 


not. They felt that they w 
formed for that 
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anfi as there were some ministers in the neighbour- 
hood of London who were not members of that Board, 
their names were reinserted on the certificate of five 
members of the Board. It was said at the prelimi- 
that there were ministers throughout 


— 
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i 
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ft 
Late 
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ti} 


j 
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be touched. (Hear, hear.) They 
A for , but he might become immoral, 


e way in which the list was 
of its being a new one every 


they would agree to pass the 


The Rev. Dr. Hatter: Lay that if that resolu- 
tion passes, this Union puts itéelf in the most 
humiliating position the Congregational Union 
was over placed in—(Hear, hear),—and I say that to 
defend my own vote. Have your secretaries done 
wrong, that they should apologise to any man for 
what they have done? (Applause, and loud cries of 
% No, 0.“ Have your committee done wrong, that 


. any unworth 


Then I am sure if 


last night, you 


f 
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, and could then 
man t be an 
but by paying his su ption he 


R. Aswtow said that the question had 
answered. 


Dr. RaL tox: I intended to put all the 
I could upon myself this morning 
silent;. but now that Dr. Halley has 
door, and given expression to the very 
I hold—(loud applause)—and which I 
of expressing in notes of even solemn 
chair last night, I think it only right 
| and say somuch. (Cheers.) For my- 

self, I foresee no end of difficulty if any one who 


F 
15 


v. 


ii 
ga 


10 


t of wrong 
gladly support 


‘ u said that if they would only 
consider the matter calmly for a few moments there 
would not be a divergent opinion upon it. As the 

an association, and as having had some- 
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had the slightest ce 
just because y were 
» hear.) Whena manor a nation 


— or the 
cease conces- 
sions, stand upon their rights. (Cheers. 
They had been and 2 — in * 


table manner; but they had asked no 
@ was that no one had ted 
sh be made to the Union, use 
was far above the calumnies and acousations 


_ | the co 


(Loud 
cheers. 

Th Dr. Wapptxoton said their denomina- 
tion left no man who thought he had been done an 
injustice an appeal to any superior Court, and therefore 
they ought to be very careful as to how they proceed 
ina matter like the present, and though they made no 
apologies the noblest thing they could do where 


cheery they had done no wrong. 
6 


ed | there was a shadow of wrong was to try to put that 


oy | right. (Ories of Vote.“) The rule now 
met the whole case. Any man’s name could be in- 
serted upon the recommendation of an association, 
or of five of his brethren. He was worth nothing if 
he could not get that; but the mistake was that 
1 known. inte in 
HAIRMAN suggested t the 
Nr 
80 doors 
He thought they could deal with the report first, 
and with the resolution afterwards, and with the 
consent of mover and seconder he would put it to 
the meeting in that way. 

The first of the resolution, 28 Mr. 
Hannay, and which merely referred to the adoption 
by the assembly of the report of the committee was 
then put to the meeting, and carried, Mr. Gascoigne 
ae’ ity on against it. 

e Cam said the meeting now had to con- 
sider the second of the resolution. 

The Rev. W. Drin said he had been present at 
the prelimi meeting, but had left before the 
resolution which had been referred to had been pro- 
posed, and he heard of it that morning for the first 
time. He now rose under a sense of — simply to 
say that the answers given yesterday evening th to 
his own Ar 175 LI. — that were proposed, 
appeared to him to satisfactory as to the 
committee of the Union 1 in this matter. 


rt of the 
y the pre- 


Mr Grant's own fault. (Cheers.) 
Mr. Brewrm Grant: s false. 
Mr. Draa said he thought that that was not 


expressed his opinion, as he had a right to do, and 

he was sorry to have heard the lan he heard last 

night. He trusted that the assem 
0 


) 
Rev. J. Moroan, Secretary to the Esst Riding 
Asoociati 


of Yorkshire on, said that it was certainly 
Mr. Grant’s own fault that his name had been 
omitted from the list. 

Mr. Grawt: Show how. 

Mr. Mosa that Mr. Grant had been 
asked three times to unite himeelf with the East 


Riding Congregational Union, and he had never had 

urtesy to answer one of the letters. (Loud 
applause.) In addition to that, he had published a 
book in which he brought the gravest accusations 
against the committee and against Mr. Ashton, and 
until those acousations were withdrawn, he for one 
would not vote for the resolution. (Cheers, and cries 
of “ Vote.”) 

The Rev. Newman Hatt: I am sure it must be a 
grief to us all that in an assembly of a thousand pas- 
tors and delegates from all parts of the kingdom, in 
the presence of representatives from distant parts 
of the world, and in the presence of the 


representatives of the press, when we have all 
gathered here in the interests of Christ's kingdom, 


the promotion of our own spiritual welfare, and the 
furtherance of those grand principles to which we 
listened just now, we should spend a single moment 


of our precious time in personal squabbles, or even 
on constitutional matters which ought to be attended 


to at a committee or at the preliminary meeting. 


(Cheers.) With great respect I move the previqus 
question. (oud applause.) 


The Rev. Mr. Mawron seconded the motion, which 
was carried with acclamation, and the matter then 


CHAIRMAN FOR 1870. 

The Rev. Dr. Stovoutown said he had even at that 
early period to remind the chairman, that his pos- 
sessor of his present office was limited to a single 
＋ and he now had to propose his successor. 

e had great pleasure in proposing that the chair- 
man for the ensuing year be the Rev. Joshua C. 


seconded by Dr. Binney. (Laughter.) 


The Rev. T. BNN: There was a great day in 
had the advantage of reading the true, full, and par- 
ticular acceunt, when Dr. Stoughton was “ . 
when the cap which it is said belonged to John 
Knox was put upon his head, and he hud conferred 
upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. But if 
you have seen the account of that, you cannot know 
this fact, that in directing a paper to me containing 
a report of the proceedings, the influence of the con- 
ferring of that degree upon him had so filled his 
whole nature that he addressed it to Thomas 
Binney, D. D.“ (Laughter) That proved to me 
how his whole nature been affected. (Renewed 


laughter.) I only rise now to 
22 2 


— 


Edinburgh lately, of which I suppose you have not 


speak a few words of Christiani 
and earnest love towards Joshua Harrison. given to 


hh 


8 As I once mentioned before at a meeting 
of the Union, the tenderness with which Charles 
Lamb’s friends manifested their feelings to- 
wards him was always indicated by their 
calling him Charles, and so we always call 
Joshua Harrison, Joshua. (Loud cheers.) Our 
love runs over in the tenderness with which we 
speak of him. I have the greatest pleasure in 
seconding this resolution. I do not know that I 
shall give him any advice, but “I do remember my 
faults this day.“ (Laughter.) Dr. Hamilton and I 
were the originators of a long address from the 
chairman at our meetings, but it has now got terribly 
long. Talk about the doctrine of development ! 
Why, it is wonderful to see the development of those 
addresses, and I do feel that an hour and a half is 


rather too much. (Cries of No, no.“) Well that 
depends on the cle. (Laughter and cheers.) I 
know there is a power in continuing an address to 


the end, but I submit that we should sometimes meet 
together not merely to look up admiringly to great- 
ness, but that we should come here sometimes to 
honour ness—(cheers)—and I hope our friends 
will consider this matter. It is very difficult to get 
bos here on Friday ; ye all come on Tuesday to 

ear the address, and I th nk it would be as well if 
we were half on Tuesday and half on Friday. You 
see to it, Joshua! (Laughter.) I know it will come 
upon us like the dew and refresh and strengthen us, 
but I think it would be also better to give us an ad- 
ditional communication on the Friday. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Cuaraman said he felt the last grace was now 
added to the honour which he had already done him 
in choosing such a man as his successor. 

The Rev. J. C. Hagrison, with considerable feel- 
ing, briefly accepted the honour that had been con- 
ferred 2 him. 

The . T. Anwotp, of Northampton, moved, 
and Mr. H Wriont seconded, that the invitation of 
the churches at Wolverhampton to hold the next 
autumnal meeting in that town be accepted, and the 
resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The Rev. J. C. Gattaway then read a advo- 
coating the formation of a mutual chapel insurance 
associations, and on the motion of the Rev. Joun 
Hart, of Guildford, seconded by Mr. Tous Liorp, 
of St. Ives, and supported by the Rev. Mr. Jounson 
and Mr. Garmewapz, of Ipswich, a resolution was 
carried approving of the suggestion and appointing a 


committee to uire into a plan, and report to 
the next au meeting. 
THE DINNER. 
There was a ering at dinner, which was 
vided at the Ci erminus Hotel, Cannon-street. 
e Chairman of the Union, the Rev. R. W. Dale, 
M.A., presided. Grace was said by the Rev. Dr. 


Brown, of Cheltenham, and after the repast had been 
partaken of, 

The Cuaraman remarked that it was usual for them 
on such occasions to express not only their loyalt 
but their respect and affection for the Queen of the 
realm. (Hear, hear.) A verse of the National 
Anthem was then’sung, and, after the cheering which 
followed, 

The Cuareman intimated that there would be but 
few speakers on that occasion. They had with them, 
however, a gentleman who had been introduced to 
their assembly in the morning, and whom, he was 
assured, they would cordially weloome. (Cheers.) 
People who served the Church by means of the 
press had but seldom the opportunity of coming into 
personal contact with those who received benefit and 
advantage of their labours. 


The Rev. Dr. Senarr, whose remarks were 
listened to with the deepest interest, remarked that 
he most heartily accepted the theological platform 
laid down in the glorious sermon of the morning— 
the Christ of revelation, the Christ of history, the 
Christ of ay, to-day, and for ever—Chbrist in 
all. (App use.) His conviction increased in strength 
every day that Christ was the solution of all pr 
blems—of the problem of Christianity in its conflict 
with infidelity, of the problem of Protestantism in 
its conflict with Rome, of the problems involved in 
the relations of Christianity to all the social evils of 
the day. Christ was the only hope for the world. The 
chairman had said he was not a Co tionalist. 


He was a Swiss by birth—(choers)— on those 
mountains where D' Aubigny first thed the sir, 
who so ed Obrist as to reform the Church. He 


was a an by education, and an American by 
adoption. Byer hear.) As regarded Con - 
tionaliem, although he was not dyed in the wool— 
(laughter, the reverend gentleman's hair being 
snowy white)—he had been brought into very 
close contact with Oongregationalism, having 


deen Professor of Ecclesiastical History in one 


of their institutions, and being now Lecturer 
on Church History in the Congregational 
Seminary at Hartford, Connecticut. He was a 
Christian first, and whatever else he might be in 
subordination to that. (Cheers.) He was now in 
England for the third time, having come over to 
seek a restoration of his health, which had been 
weakened by excessive study in connection with 
Church history, his commentary, and his other 
mene er te A as a missionary of the American 
branch of the Evangelical Alliance, which embraced 
all the Evangelical denominations of America. He 
could never forget that the Pilgrim Fathers, who 
were revered in America as the patriarchs of the 
Republic and of American Christianity, were Inde- 
pendents, flesh of their flesh and bone of their bone 
—(cheers)—and to this day Congregationaliem and 
Methodism were the two great a ive forces 

in America. Referring to the invitation 
e Evangelical Alliance to hold its session 
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at New York, the Doctor remarked that their 
“ Ecumenical Council“ would have the advantage 
over that of the Pope in that it would have the last 
word. They expected to hold such a council in the 
year 1870, and he had been authorised to make pro- 
visional arrangements, and to tell the brethren of the 
British Alliance and of all the continental branches that 
they were ready to hold such a council; he was there 
to extend to them a hearty invitation from America. 
They could not bear the travelling expenses of them 
all, but they would take care of them while 
there. (Cheers.) He would, suggest if in accordance 
with their programme for the coming sitting, that 
they should take some action in the matter. (Hear, 
hear.) He was no politician, but he knew a good 
deal about American questions; and it seemed to him 
that the prevalent agitation on account of the re- 
jection of the Alabama treaty was withoutany proper 
foundation. (Cheers.) With all deference to the 
learning and eloquence of Mr. Goldwin Smith, he 
had a much more extensive knowledge of American 
affairs, had been in contact with all sorts of people, 
and had not heard any sensible man express any 
desire for war with England, on account of the 
Alabama treaty. Mr. Sumner was a “ sectional” 
man, and he believed that even he disclaimed any 
such desire. The settled opinions of intelligent 
Americans, as far as he knew, were, that England, 
whether rightly or wrongly, occupied during the 
civil war, a neutral position, and so far was right, 
though perhaps neutrality leaned a little; that 
middle and labouring classes generally, were 
with the Government, but that the upper classes and 
the aristocracy, with afew striking exceptions, were in 
favour of the South. England was divided on that 
subject, and America had not much cause to com- 
plain; he would not vouch for the position which 
America might take if England were placed in 
a similar fix. The dispersion of the vessels 
to the steamship companies there 
was a very bard g to bear—a trial to 
American sensibility. (Hear, hear.) In the North 
there was an idea that England did not sympa- 
thise enough with her, and the South thought that 
England had left her in her lurch, and ought to have 
recognised her Government. He thought no sensible 
man—he was quite sure no Christian man—in 
America had any idea of going to war with England. 
At the bottom of the — 7 nature 4 Bag pd 1 
broad genial y with good o . 
(Cheers) Th vata community of language, a 
community of literature, a community of laws, and 
a community, which was best of all, of Christianity ; 
and he was sure all Christians would pray that such 
a calamity as that of war between the two countries 
might be for ever averted. (Cheers.) 


e Rev. J. Sroventox, D.D., who was called 
upon by the Chairman as the “ last-capped Doctor,” 
expressed his regret that in the absence of his brother 
Doctor Reynolds, he had to bear so heavy a burthen 
of honour. He was assured he spoke for many 

nt, when he said that he was delighted to see 

r. Schaff, and that he had derived the — 
advantage from the study of his works. o took 
very great interest in ecclesiastical studies, notwith- 
standing what the excellent Chairman had said in 
the morning, and he did not think there wus any dis- 
advantage whatever, but rather the reverse, connected 
with a journéy to the Holy Land. * Hear, hear, 
and laughter.) As to America, he felt greatly re- 
lieved by the sentiments which Dr. Schaff had ex- 
ressed. He had a very t respect for the intel- 
ectual powers of Mr. Goldwin Smith, but he did not 
think it was a wise man who wrote the letter which 
had been referred to. Their friends who bad to do 
with newspapers had & great deal to answer for as to 
the course they took in relation to those strifes out 
of which eventually wars were produced. He 
thought they would all be prepared to use their 
nal effort to repress anything like a war spirit. 
ere were those who didnot look with such a feeling 
as they ought to entertain towards America: whenever 
they met with such a state of feeling, let them do 
their utmost to it. They were all of one mind 
as to two thi — 2 all rejoiced in the extinction 
of slavery, and they all loved America dearly. 
(Hear, hear.) He would join in urging all who 
could visit America next year to go—the occasion 
would be one of very great interest and importance. 
The proceedings then terminated. 


Tun Socrety’ ron Paoxorwoe CHRISTIANITY 
AMONG THE Jews held its sixty- first anniversary 
meeting at Exeter Hall yesterday, ander the presi- 
dency of the Earl of Shaftesbury. The subject of 
the Irish Church was, — 2. under the 
notice of those present by a clergyman from Ireland, 
who was permitted to express a hope that the House 
of Lords, und “‘a beloved Protestant Sovereign,“ 
would not be found altogether powerless when the 
Government bill should come before them. The 
society has received 34,9172. during the financial 
year, and has spent 32,550/. 


EvanogicaL ALLIANcE.— The annual soirée of this 
society was held on Thursday evening in Freemasons’ 
Hall under the presidency of the Earl of Chichester. 
Amongst the ladies an 1 present were 
many of the leading friends and supporters of the 
institution—Mr. M‘Arthur, M. P., Mr. Macfie, M. P., 
Generals Aylmer, Burrowes, and Alexander; Canon 
Battersley, Hon. aud Rev. Leland Noel, Rev. New- 
man Hall, Rev. J. Davis, Rev. D. Schmettau, &c, 
Addresses were given on the union of Christians at 
the present time, with special reference to interna- 
tional conferences of the Alliance past and prospective. 


Lonpon Misstonary Socrety.—The seventy-fifth 
annual meeting of the members and friends of this 
society—the first of a series of meetings to be held 


minded of the Cathedral of 


during the week—took on Monday morning at 
the Mission-house, in Blomfield-street, at half-past 
seven o'clock. The meeting was of a devotional and 
business character; and in the afternoon, at three 
o'clock, the annual meeting of directors and delegates 
was held. The annual sermon will be preached this 
morning at Surrey Chapel, by the Rev. J. Guinness 
Rogers, M.A., of Clapham ; and the annual meeting 
will be held to-morrow (Thursday) morning at Exeter 
Hall, under the presidency of Mr. Charles , M.P. 


Tue Systematic Benzricence Society.—T'he an- 
nual meeting of this society was held on Wednesday 
evening in Exeter Hall, under the presidency of the 
Hon. A. M‘Arthur. From the report of the secre- 
tary it appeared that the expenditure of the 

ear was 1,115/. 188. 9d., and the income 1,119“. 7s. 5d. 
t was announced that the Duke of Argyll had 
accepted the office of president, that the annual 
sermon of the society had been preached in West- 
minster Abbey by the Archbishop of York, that 
Professor Max Muller had appeared as an advocate 
of its principles, and that Mr. Gladstone had written 
a letter wishing the society success. e Rev. J. 
Macfadyen, Rev. Newman Hall, and Mr. J. Ash- 
worth, of Rochdale, were among the 1. page 

Tun Boox Soctrety.—The Book Society for Pro- 


oor cele- 


but extend to India, Africa, i 
New Zealand where it has 


The demand for its publications continues to increase 


eal 


tion 


„Book of 
wing literature, by making 
fhe beet cheapest. The receipts of the 


past year amounted to 8,760/. 6s. 8d., and the ex- 
penditure to 8,610/. 66. 2d. At the close of the 
report the meeting—e very full one—was addressed 
by the chairman, and the Revs. T. Alexander, G. 
R. Badenoch, H. M. Baker, T. Nolan, W. M. Whit- 
temore, D. D., W. M. Statham, Ka. 


RxLtoiovs Tract Socrstr.—The seventieth anni- 
versary of this society was held on Pridey ¢ ing at 
Exeter Hall. The Right Hon. the Earl of . 
bury presided, and was supported by the Rev. Arch- 
deacon Hunter, the Rev. Dr. Halley; the Rev. J. 
Fleming, of Camberwell; the Rev. W. Muirhead, 
of China; Mr. J. Gurney Hoare, Ko. The Rev. Dr. 
* the proceedings with prayer; and the 
Rev. Dr. Da via, the 88 of the society, 
sented the report, which stated that ＋ r 
been one of singular activity, both at home and 
. and pars tye hundred new tracts 155 doo 
had been published during the year. 0 4 — 
of publications issued from the itor’ 
ceeded 40,000,000, and the proximate cite hor 
the formation of the 1, 286,000,000. 8 
total receipts, including the balance left from last 
year, were 119,170 Os. 6d.,of which 10,488/. 10s. 11d. 
were subscriptions and other free contributions, and 
4,8184. 98. 9d. were legacies. The total expenditure 
was 112,611/. 38. 2d. ; 3,500 had been invested, and 
a balance remained in hand of 3,068“. 178. 4d. The 
noble chairman delivered an energetic address, in 
which he declared that there were few societies in 
the present day that were equal to this’ society, and, 
excepting the Bible Society, none superior. He 
looked upon the work of the society as a most impor- 
tant one, inasmuch as it tended to counteract the 
——- cheap literature of the day, which could 

done by no other means. Addresses were deli- 
vered by the Rev. Archdeacon Hunter, the Rev. W. 
Muirhead, the Rev. James Flemi * J. Ash- 
2 Mr. J. Gurney Hoare, aa C. Reed, 


—— 
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Unpsrerounp Jsrusatem.—The investigations 
which Lieutenant Warren is carrying on under the 
auspices of the Palestine Ex tion Fund are be- 
froning to yield exceedingly interesting results. 

ravellers to Jerusalem no longer content themselves 
with a rapid glance at the city asit is; by descending 
Lieutenant Warren’s shafts, and following him 
through archways, galleries, buried halls, reservoirs, 
and water-courses, they get glimpses of the city as 
it was. More than fifty of these shafts have bom 


sunk, and in one of them the foundations of the old | la 


walls of the Temple area have been found ninety feet 
below the present surface. On some of these ancient 
foundation stones numerous mysterious characters 
have been found, some engraved on the stone, others 
merely painted in red, but the key to the meaning 
has yet to be hit 2 The exploration of the 
Birket Israil, or Pool of Bethesda, has revealed a 
vast vaulted reservoir nearly 100 feet in depth; its 
extent is still being investigated. Ina part of the 
Haram Area a tank mouth was lately entered, and 
was found to lead to a structure sixty-three 
feet long by fifty-seven wide, vaulted so much like a 
church that Lieutenant Warren was irresistibly re- 
rdova. In many of 
these places, which are generally filled with rubbish, 
pottery has beer found, and some curious specimens 
of it are to be seen at the offices of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. The whole soil of Jerusalem is 
the sepulchre of the past—and there is no longer any 
doubt that the topography of the city in the time of 
our Saviour, if notin far earlier times, may be recovered 


ith tolerabl teness b t 
1 y patient investigation. : 


ie anomalous, an 


Postscript. 
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Wednesday, May 12th, 1869. 
YESTERDAY'S PARLIAMENT. 


In the House of Lords the Marquis of TownsHEND, 
with the permission of the Peers, withdrew his 
Lodgers’ Property Protection Bill, which was down 
for second reading; and the Aggravated Assaults 
Amendment Bill of the same noble lord was next 
rejected. The Sea Birds Preservation Bill was read 
a third time and passed. 


The desire to witness the prooceelings on the 
O'Sullivan Disability Bill drew a very large atten 
dance, both of members and the public, to the 
House of Commons yesterday at two o'cleck. A 
few questions were asked before the order was taken. 
Mr. Monsgit told Sir J. Simeon that the alleged 
kidnapping of slaves from the South Sea Islands, for 
the use of the Queensland planters, was being in- 
quired into. Mr. Canpiisu hed previously given 
notice of his intention to move for a aeleot committee 
to inquire into the causes of the great exo of 


actual over the estimated expenditure of the Abys- 


sinian war. 

When the order for the second reading of 
O’Sallivan’s Disability Bill was read, the ATTORNEY: 
General for IRELAND said that he was ren with 
evidence in support of it, and that he had provided 


counsel in the matter; and he wag about to move 
that the counsel be called in, when Mr. Macuine 
asked permission to read a letter which he had that 
morning received from Mr. O'Sullivan. The letter 
announced the writer's resignation of his office, 
which he placed unreservedly in the hands of Mr. 


Maguire and The O'Donoghue. Under these cir. 
camstances, the House, at Mr. Grapsrona’s 

tion, postponed the geoond reading of the bill for 
four weeks. : 


This business over, Mr. Grapstowe , in ans 
to Mr. Dent, that he hoped the deh oe i 


él 
Charch Bill would be disposed of a tele aight, 
and be saw no reason why the House should not be 
then adjourned for a fortnight. The House then 

On re-assembling at nine o'clock, Mr. W. Fow.ur- 
called attention to the duties charged on the succes- 
sion to real property, and the exem enjoyed by 
certain descriptions of property. He moved a reso- 
lution to the effect that the ween gate We ae 

d requires the attention of the 
Government. The CHanceLtor of the Excusqugs 
said he was not prepared 4 deal with the questiog, 
and the motion was withdrawn. | | 

Mr. KnaTousutt-H voessen’s to constitute 
county financial boards, to be composed part! 
the body of magistrates and partly of representatives 
of ratepayers elected by the aus of the Poor, 
was very favourably redcived du both sides of the 
House, only Mr. Hunt apparently anticipating any 
difficulties in its way, and after a brief discussion 
leave was given to bring in a bill to oarry it into 
effect. 

Mr. M‘Cuttacn Torrens's motion for the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee to inquire whether 
the House of Commons has, or ought to have, power 
of bil of pain and ponaltiay as seconded by Me. 

0 and pen as secon r. 
Lippatt, and sup 5 . 1 Sapa T. 
After a good deal of discussion, Mr. Grapsrons said 
he entirely approved of the course recommended by 
the hon. member for Finsbury, and—with some 
alteration of its terms—the motion was 
without a division. 

The nomipation of the Committee 4 the Scotch 
Game Laws, which Mr. Loch obtain me time 
“6° occupied the rest of the sitting. Sir Jauss 

LPHINSTONE proposed to substitute 4 Royal Com- 
mission for the Committee. In the end neither was 
decided on, but the debate was adjourned, the Loxp- 
ADVOCATE that the Government would con- 
sider between this and the after Whitsun Session 
whether they would themselves undertake to legis- 

te 


The House adjourned at twenty minutes past two 
o'clock. 


— 


MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY. 


From Essex and Kent the receipts of wheat, coast wine a4 
well as by rail, were only moderate, but the quality was 
good, The trade was firm at full prices. Ne 
show of foreign wheat. Most descriptions were firmly * 
Monday's quotations, Floating cargoes of wheat were more 
freely dealt in. Maize aud other produce afloat was steadier, 
Moderate supplies of barley were on sale. Transactions 
were not extensive, but prices ruled firm. Malt was dull, at 
late rates. Oates were purchased to a moderate exetot, at 
Monday's improvement. Beans and peas were in fair request, 
at previous quotations. For flour the demand was limited, 
but the quotations were well maintained. 

ARRIVALS THIS WEEK. 


Wheat. Barley. Malt. Oats, Flour. 
Bvglish & Scotch 10 110 600 20 — 
{rish ee ee eeeee . — — = 


Foreign 600 au — 1.780 1,108 aka 
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There are, on an average, icht words in a line. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“8, M.”—It is against our rule to insert oommuni- 


cations rejected by other newspapers. 
“Jas. Tartor.”—The contradiction was inserted in 
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SUMMARY. 
ing the Scotch Education 


i 


1 


1 


measure the Government 


be to introduce next year. 
e all sides, Lord Chancellor 
„with his accustomed spirit—which 
quitesurprised, ifit did not abash, the opponents 
of the Government in the Upper House—charged 
with striking at the Erish Charch Bill by 
these unfounded alarms relative to the 

We fear the ulterior purpose 
proprietors in both Houses is 

to frighten the Ministry into a timid 
the tenant-right question. 


-sided 
rA the Gov t to 

a ernmen ‘ 

2 to ventilate 700. — sub pn) = 

opportuni surren while the 

Irish Church 


vagrancy i agricul 

and he recommended the establish- 
district schools for poor 
from the workhouse ; rates 
in aid of local superannustion funds and medical 
clubs ; and more stri t and uniform treat- 
ment for vagrants. e subsequent debate 
took a very wide range, each speaker being 
with his own special remedy for the 
destitution of the country—the least objection- 
able in point of principle being Mr. Mundella’s 
suggestion for a reduction of ten millions in the 
national expenditure. Mr. Arthur Peel, the 
Secretary of the Poor Law Board, asserted that 
pauperism had rather decreased in proportion 
to population since the new Poor-law system 
came into operation, while the amount ac- 
„ in relief has been also reduced. 
But Mr. Goschen, tho head of that Board, en- 
tered more elaborately into the subject, con- 
tending that the increased cost of maintenance 
was caused by the demands of the public. We 
cannot,” he said, “expect the rates to be kept 
down at the same time that we are establishin 
a higher standard of treatment for the sick 
poor. The country must make up its 
mind to spend a good deal of money in im- 
roving the condition of the inmates of work- 
houses, or not to improve it to so 2 
standard as that to which the public has been 


4 


affairs than Mr. Goldwin Smi 


looking.” While Mr. Goschen protests against 


any ition savouring of an assumption that 
the public is bound to take charge of all the sick 


and aged poor, or of the Consolidated Fuad 
being drawn upon for Poor-law objects, he 
justly claims that the department over which 
he ides is fully alive to its responsibilities. 
Better administration of the Poor-laws, followed 
by judicious legislation, will do much to 
diminish pauperism, but more is to be huped 
from a general revival of trade and commercial 
confidence. 

That recovery is not likely to be promoted by 
groundless alarms. Over speculation in foreign 
securities, a sudden further and unexpected 
advance in the Bank rate of interest, and a great 
rise in the price of gold in America, brought 
on something like a panic in the money market 
at the end of last week. Probably the chief 
cause of this agitation was anxiety as to our 
unsettled relations with the United States, and 
the fears created by Senator Sumner’s violent 
speech. 


1 


opponents of the present system will be greatly 


strengthened. 


\The Spanish Cortes are making head way with 
the new Constitution, and the Government are 
said to be agreed in recommending that 
Marshal Serrano shall be chosen sole Regent of 
the Kingdom. and Prim President of the 
Council and Miniter of War, until a king shall 
be elected. Serrano being a mere figure-head, 
and averse to taking the initiative in any- 
thing, the supreme power would in such an event 
practically devolve upon Prim. Spanish states- 
manship is exhibiting in the present day unwonted 
moderation. To a question — by Senor Orense 
the Foreign Minister replied with great good 
sense, that before entering upon negotiations for 
the cession of Gibraltar it was necessary that Spain 


should be strongly constituted, and that her 


finances should be reorganised, so as to enable 
her to take her place as one of the great Euro- 
pean Powers. 

May we not believe that our American kins- 


Mr. Goldwin Smith’s letter addressed men are just now thinking more of the conquest 


to the editor of the Beehive, and dated from of nature than of conflict in the field with onr- 


Boston, is certainly not adapted to allay appre- 
hension. He says that that speech ioe had 
a great effect “in reviving American hostili 


no rupture, he is 
which would oblige 


| 
to | the two oceans 
England,” and though Professor Smith expects tinent will be brought within easy communica- 

for a turn of affairs | tion, and the journey from New York to San 
glish residents to leave | Francisco will be reduced to a few days’ trip on 
the States. We cannot but think that this the iron road. The States are thus visibly, and 


selves?’ They have just completed the Pacific 
Railway, the longest in the world, by which 
thing the American con- 


startling and perhaps hasty conclusion, is for the first time, practically united, though a 


Mr. Sumner are not shared by eminent poli- 
ticians in America, or by President Grant and 
his Cabinet. Whether it be a fit of anger or 
petulance on the part of our American 
cousins, our Government, having done their 
utmost to settle outstanding differences, 
ean afford to wait till it hes subsided, 
and a more rational spirit prevails. The 
interests of the two countries are too much in- 
terwoven, and their mutual sympathies too deep- 
seated, to be aken by a passing wave of un- 
reasoning resentment in connection with a long 
standing , This view is strongly con- 
grega 


firmed the interesting speech made at the 
Con tional Union dinner yesterday, by the 
Rev. Dr. Scharff, of New York who, claiming 
a much more extensive know! of American 
, and havin 
been in contact with all sorts of people, state 
that he had not heard any sensible man express 
any desire for war with England, on account of 
the Alabama treaty. Mr. Sumner, he added, 
was a “sectional” man, and he believed that 
even hedisclaimed any such desire. Of the same 
tenour is the statement, on the best authority” 
of this morning’s Star, to the effect that no idee 
is entertained among those who are well in- 
formed that any serious ruptare will be occa- 
sioned by the questions at issue between the 
two countries. “ They may possibly,” says our 
contemporary, be the subject of very difficult 
and protracted negotiations, or stand over alto- 
gether for adjustment at some future time: but 
we can predict very confidently that no worse 
results than these are likely to follow the 
rejection by the Senate of the treaty concluded 
by Mr. Reverdy Johnson. 

The reply given to an influential deputation 
which — hy the Permissive Prohibitory Bill 
on the attention of the Home Secretary, 
indicates the readiness of Ministers seriously to 
grapple with the liquor traffic question. Indeed, 

ing to the Mercury, the Govern- 
ment, yielding to thestrong representations made 
to them, are not only pre to accept as a 
temporary measure the houses Bill now 
before the House of Commons, but contemplate 
the suspension of the Beerhouse Act for two 
years, no licenses to be ted by the Excise 
during that time. Whether this means that no 
new licences are meanwhile to be issued by any 
authority is not very clear. But public apathy 
on the subject has ceased, and the Government 
have a favourable chance of dealing with a 
— which intimately affects the morals of 

e people. 

The disadvantages of personal government in 
France are visible in the brief address of Napo- 
leon IIL. at Chartres, calling upon the electors 
of that town and “the honest men of every 
party,” “‘to second the regular advance of my 
Government on the path of liberal progress 
which it has laid down, and to oppose insuper- 
able resistance to those subversive passions 
which appear to revive only to threaten the un- 
shaken fabric of universal suffrage,” which, 
it may be added, the Emperor knows so well 
how to manipulate. The Opposition journals 
are not pleased with this appeal, maintaining 
that at such a time the chief of the State ought 
to maintain the utmost reserve. There is no 
doubt that the elections are exciting unusual 


| interest in France, 


and that the Liberal 


an exceptional state of public frightful wilderness and a mountain chain 
tolling which will — tm: subside, — _ separate Michigan from California. But the desert 
as it is believed that the extreme views of 


] | and — — 
ast greatest monument en 
It is hard, as the Pall Mall Garetto remarks, 
“to exaggerate the consequences of all kinds 
which are brought palpably before us by this 
linking together of the two extremes of the 
United States. It is an outward and visible 
symbol of the growth of a power which, what- 
ever view we may take of its merits, will be 
one of the ominant elements of the future 
world. It is the fulfilment of dreams which 
within the life of many men still surviving 
seemed as wild and visionary as those of a mad- 
man. The extension of the Union from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific becomes for the first 
time a distinct reality, and unless the Americans 
ield to a foolish ambition for expansion in a 
ateral as well as a longitudinal direction, they 
will have plenty to do for generations to come 
in filling up the vast outlines of their empire.” 


THE MAYOR OF CORK. 


Mer. O’Suttivan, the Mayor of Cork, has 
raised himself into ephemeral notoriety, by an 
after-dinner speech, equally bad in point of 
taste, and worthy of all reprobation in point of 
moral feeling. He has achieved the singular 
distinction o forcing a disclosure of the divided 
state of her Majesty's Opposition, and of causing 
game embarrassment to her Majesty's Ministers, 

y uttering a few sentences of treasonable 
bombast, which, till now, it would have been 
held to be impossible for a man in office to 
utter. The subject was pointedly brought 
under the notice of the 5 by iy 
interrogatories put to it by gentlemen on the 
opposite side of the House. The facts were 
indisputable; the offence was too glaring to 
allow of being passed over without some official 
notice. The 1 — deliberated, and on Wed- 
nesday last the Attorney-General asked leave 
to bring in a Bill to depose the Mayor of Cork 
from his official dignity, and to rc him 
from henceforth holding any post of municipal 
or magisterial authority. 

Yesterday was fixed for hearing the Mayor> 
either in person, or by representative, at the 
bar of the House, and for receiving evidence in 
regard to his alleged delinquency. It is not 
surprising that so novel a course of proceeding 
should excite something approaching to a sen- 
sational tone of mind in the members of the 
Lower House. At two o'clock there was a great 
influx of the representatives of the three king- 
doms. A lively scene was anticipated. The 
House was crowded in every part, and when 
the preliminary business of presenting petitions 
and asking questions had been got through, the 
Attorney-General proposed the order of the 
day. Instantly Mr. ire, member for the 
City of Cork, rose in his place, and sought per- 
mission to read to the House a letter which he 
had received from Mr. O'Sullivan, the Mayor. 
The purport of that letter was, that he placed 
his resignation absolutely in the hands of Mr. 
Maguire and The O’Donoghue, and that he 
intended formally to complete the act, by 
announcing the same afternoon to the Corpora- 
tion, over which he presided, bis retirement 
from office. He disclaimed all intention, in the 


speech which had given such great offence, of 
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inciting any human being to acts of violence; 
he expressed his belief that the elevation of 
his country to its proper position, and the re- 
dress of those wrongs under which she suffered, 
might be best achieved by the Imperial Par- 
liament. He recognised the good intentions of 
that Parliament in the measure which was now 
passing through the House of Commons, for 
conferring upon Ireland the blessings of reli- 
gious equality ; and lest by any act of his, that 
and other measures having for their object the 
amelioration of Ireland should be retarded, he 
deemed it his duty to give up the post to which 
the confidence of his fellow-citisens had raised 
him. We describe his letter from memory, | 
having no printed report of it before us. 

The effect was just such as the friends of the 
Government most earnestly desired. Mr. Glad- 
stone rose, and in a few words stated to the 
House that under present circumstances he 
would suspend the further progress of the Dis- 
abling Measure until a new election had taken 
place to the Mayoralty of the City of Cork. We 
greatly rejoice in this issue. e do not see 
very well how the Government could have acted 
otherwise than they proposed to do, and yet it 
is undeniable that therr mode of action was open 
to most serious objections. The inconvenience 
as well as the scandal of leaving the 
Mayor of Cork in his present position, when 
a few weeks hence, by virtue of his office, he 
would sit with the Judges of Assize; and the 
spirit of lawless violence which his language, 
left unpunished, might have incited amongst a 
sympathising and turbulent ion, seemed 
to make it absolutely necessary that whatever 
measures were taken by the Government should 
be taken at once. We are bound, however, to 
admit that the correction proposed to be ad- 
ministered was the mildest that would be 
applicable to the present case, touching, as it 
aid, the Mayor of Cork, not in his personal, but 
only in his official capacity. But ex post facto 
legislation is always objectionable. Laws aimed 
at particular persons seldom carry with them 
the moral weight attaching to laws that are 
universal in their bearing. It could not but be 
a matter of regret toa reformed Parliament, and 
especially to the most ardent supporters of a 
Liberal Government, that it should be forced out 
of its way to do an act which, if not entirely 
unprecedented, would certainly have been alien 
to the spirit of our free Constitution. No man of 
enlightened views can desire that the legislative 
powers of the House of Commons should be 
used judicially. It is their function rather to 
make laws for the people, than to administer 
laws. Just now, especially, it would have been 
a great misfortune that the Imperial Parliament 
should mar the success of a conciliatory and 
highly beneficial policy, by provoking the 
ignorant resentment of a section of the Irish 
population, too susceptible of evil and violent 
passions. We rejoice that the necessity has 
passed away; we sincerely hope that it will 
not recur; and if the course proposed to be 
pursued, with regard to the Mayor of Cork, 
should ultimately tend to impose some restraint 
upon the bad habit of indulging in unreasoning 
and violent speaking in Ireland and elsewhere, 
we shall have to congratulate the Government 
upon the firm determination it has displayed 
in this matter, as well as upon its good fortune 
in being released by the event from the neces- 
sity of carrying that determination to its ulti- 
mate issue. 


THE LORDS AND NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION IN SCOTLAND. 


Ir the House of Lords had had at all in its 
recollection the expression of public opinion in 
Scotland with reference to the eof Argyll’s 
Bill on National Education in that country, it 
must have entered upon the discussion of that 
measure, on Monday night, with a considerable 
feeling of diftidence. We judge, however, from 
the course of the debate in Committee that the 
Lords deemed it expedient to ignore, not only 
the feeling of the Scottish people, but the 
obvious tendency of public opinion as a whole. 
The evidence taken before the recent Scotch 
Education Commission established beyond a 
doubt that the opinions of the people of that 
country were, as a whole, in favour of an un- 
sectarian system of National Education. The 
Duke of Argyll's Bill was intended to meet that 
opinion so far, but so far only, as new schools 
were concerned. It left the old system as it 
stood and as it stands. The principal fault to 
be found with its author is that he had not the 
moral courage, or that, under all the circum- 
stances, he did not deem it expedient, to make 
an attempt at once, to revolutionise the 
present system of education in Scotland. Of 
that system, so far as instruction goes, 
there may be very little of which to complain ; 


but so far as government and authority are | 


concerned, there is everything to which to 
object. All the parochial schools of Scotland 
are in the hands, and under the exclusive con- 
trol, of the Established Church of that country. 
To a very great extent at least, the burgh 
schools are in the same category. Out of 3,349 
public schools existing in Scotland at the 
time that the Census of 1851 was taken, 937 
were parochial and 88 were burgh schools. 
under the control of a Church which did 
not, and does not, number more than a third 
of the whole inhabitants of the country. These 
schools were placed, as they are now, in posi- 
tions where competition is practically impossible. 
The Duke of Argyll's scheme did not interfere 
with these old but unjust rights of the Esta- 
blishment. All that it did, so far as eccle- 
siastical authority is concerned, was to provide 
that any new schools that might be found to be 
needed should be of an unsectarian character, 
and subject to the control neither of the Esta- 
blished nor of any other denomination. 


We commented in this journal some weeks 
since upon the Duke of Argyll’s speech in in- 
troducing his, on the whole, remarkable Bill. 
Since then there has been a very free 
expression of opinion in Scotland concern- 
ing its merits. Externally, at least, the 
Scottish people belong, for the most part, to 
three denominations. As a matter of courtesy 
we take the Established Church in the first 

lace, although it is not now the most numerous. 

he opinion of the Scottish people as a whole 
being against the continuance of | the denomina- 
i system, the Commission of the General 
Assembly ounced against the Duke of 
Argyll's Bill because it would put an end to 
that system, which is of almost sole advan- 
tage to itself. The Free Church, on the other 
hand, objected to the Bill, amongst other 
reasons, that it did not interfere with the 
present parochial system, and did not pay 
sufficient deference to the Free Church. The 
Bhited Presbyterians took broader ground, and 
pronounced against the Government support 
of any denominational system whatever. eir 
rincipal objection to the Duke of Argyll’s 

ill was that it did not provide fora system 
which “ excluded all sectarian distinctions, and 
secured popular representation and confidence 
in the management of the schools.” They pro- 
tested against the cont.nuance of the un- 
popular and sectarian constitution of the pre- 
sent hial school,” and also against clauses 
which provided for the continuance of denomi- 
national and other schools under exclusive and 
sectarian management, “so that the two largest 
classes of schools which it is designed to com- 

rehend—the old National and the adopted 

ational—may be perpetuated without any 


share in their management by the people for | be 


whose benefit they are upheld.” We thus have 
the representatives of about two-thirds of the 

ple of Scotland protesting against the privi- 
eges at present enjoyed by the Established 
Church, with which the Bill now before Par- 
liament does not attempt to interfere, and a 
large and influential section of the religious, 
apart from the secular community, demanding 
an unsectarian system. 


With the minor details of the Bill, as those 
details were dealt with by the Lords’ Committee 
on 1e we do not care to interfere. 
If it had been any other assembly, we might 
have expected that some member would rise 
and move, as an amendment, that the 

rivileges enjoyed by the Established 

hurch should be abolished, and that, in respect 
to ecclesiastical authority, there should be 
something like freedom of education. This most 
notorious defect of the Duke of Argyll’s Bill 
was, however, not once alluded to. An occa- 
sion presented itself when the twentieth clause 
came under consideration, and then the Duke of 
Argyll made the speech of the evening. The 
Duke recapitulated the conclusions of the 
recent Commission, to the effect that denomina- 
tional schools ought to be stopped, and proved 
from evidence the inadequacy of that system to 
undertake the education of the country. He 
also said that the great mass of the laity 
—(we are glad to hear it)—are in favour 
of his measure. At this stage the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who, since he has 
become an Archbishop, has, as is natural, re- 
vealed more and more of his Conservative ten- 
dencies, pronounced in favour of the denomina- 
tional system. The question, as Earl De Grey 
put it, was not whether existing denominational 
schools were to be put an end to, but whether 
new denominational schools were hereafter to 
be brought into existence. The amendment in 
favour of the latter system was carried by 68 
to 23. The Duke was again defeated in the con- 
sideration of a subsequent clause, relating to 
grants to be made to future National” 
schools. In order to extinguish a main part of 
the Bill, the Duke of Marlborough moved that 


the word National be omitted, and be carried 
his amendment against the Government by 59 
to 28. The Bill then passed through Committee, 
and will no doubt be unopposed on a third 
reading. 

As the Bill originally stood, it was, as we 
once before intimated, a measure of broad and 
honest intention. It was not all that we should 
like to have had proposed, but it was a step in 
the right direction. Statesmen with great re- 
sponsibilities cannot, we are afraid, he expected 
to act upon theoretical principles ; otherwise we 
should have expected that the Duke of Argyll 
would have dealt in this Bill sharply and 
forcibly with the educational privileges of the 
Church Establishment. In doing this he would 
have been supported, as he must now be aware, 
by two-thirds of the religious people of Scot- 
land and by all who care nothing whatever for 
ecclesiastical distinctions. As it is, his Bill, 
good as it was as a beginning, but only a be- 
ginning, of reform, is now pretty well emascu- 
lated. As it stands it sanctions an absolute 
extension of the very denominational system to 
which he intended to put an end. The central 
thought of his measure is thus neutralised. It 
was small enough at it was; and it is now made 


smaller. Is it worth while to with it 
any further? The Lords ve virtuall 
rejected it. We all know the history of s 


rejections. The Bill ie scarcely likely, in its 
present state, to pass the Commons, but it is 
now hardly worth while to trouble the Commons 
with it. The best thing to be done is for the 
Government to withdraw it, and bring in 3 
measure, next more thorough in its 
unsectarian character, and more likely to satisfy 
the demands of the Scottish people. Of its un- 
sectarian W ogg oo we as applied to new schools, 
we have the highest admiration. We now sug- 
est as the Lords do not like even this, 
t the principle should be extended to all 
public schools whatsoever. As in other ques- 
— so in 11 it is quite clear that nothiog is 
to be gain com promising . 0 
next step 1 utterly to abolish all sectarian 
privileges in education. 


COMMONS AND OPEN SPACES. 


Taz Whitsuntide holidays are close at hand, 
when thousands and tens of thousands of hard- 
working men and women, glad to for a 
brief time from the rigours of daily toil will be 
found hastening in the direction of the public 
gardens, parks, and other recreation grounds 
which have been provided for their enjoyment, 
or to such portions of woodland and common as 
may yet have escaped enclosure. But the num- 
rof open spaces accessible to the public is 
annually decreasing, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis, w the need for 
their preservation is greatest. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Epping Forest the encroachments 
have been of sucha wholesale and unscrupulous 
character, that the Government has found itself 
absolutely compelled to interfere for the pur- 
pose of staying further depredations. The 
shameful and indefensible mismanagement of 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests at 
one time nearly led to the complete surrender 
of the Crown rights over the portions of the 
forest to which the public still retained the 
right of access. Had this result ocourred, the 
numerous Sunday-school, day-school, and 
ragged-school ohi of East London would 
have lost their tavourite place of holiday resort, 
for “‘a day in the forest” is a treat which the 
children of the East London poor, no less than their 
fathers and mothers, have ed to prize and 
look forward to with feelings of delight. As it 
is in the East, o is it in the South and North. 
Blackheath and Hampstead Heath have each 
attractions for the building speculators, who 
are ever on the look out for opportunities of en- 
croaching on the few grassy acres which the 
greed of man has yet proved unable to filch 
from the inhabitants of tho giant city. 
Like Epping Foreet, the beauty and utility 
of Blackheath has been seriously impuired 
in consequence of the short-sighted and 
bungling policy of the Woods and Forests 
Commissioners, who, despite the indignant re- 
monstrances of the astronomer-Royal and 
others, actually allowed a man, on payment of 
564. per annum, to take away as much gravel as 
he pleased. The inhabitants of the surrounding 
neighbourhood would gladly have paid double 
that sum to preserve the Heath m injury. 
Hampstead Heath has repeatedly been in peril 
from the persistent at ts of Sir Thomas 
Maryon Wilson to enforce his alleged buildi 
rights over that yet charming tract. 
sudden death last week renders the danger still 
more imminent; for it is believed that his 
successor is not bound by the same 
legal encumbrances which prevented him 
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from covering the heath with a mass of semi- 


detached villas. 
Wimbledon Common is another open 


which has to endure the constant attacks of the 
. There, as at Blackheath and Hamp- 
stead Heath, the modus operandi seems to con- 


sist in rendering the soil as unsightly ons By 
ple 
d not be 


besieger 


enjoyable as possible, so as to lead 
a conviction that it cou 


recreation. 
been preserved in like 
-be spoiler ; 


8 open spaces See 
t seems as every - 
is „ business; for the 


tion, that the masses are indifferent or apathetic 
on this subject. On the contrary, they 
most acutely the ot of which they are the 
helpless victims, and the merest accident, the 
t trivial incident, may suffice to produce an 
— of popular feeling little contemplated, 
and eee most disastrous in its results. If 
our proprietors wish to postpone the ia- 
evitablo discussion on property in land, torepress 
the tendencies which must sooner or later arise 
in favour of declaring the land to be national 
property, they should use their interest and 
influence to preserve intact the commons and 
open spaces. It is by becoming the efficient 
roteotors and guardians of the heaths, wood- 
ds, and other open spots to which the ove 
love to resort, that they can best maintain their 
present rights to their own parks and landed 
estates. 


SUMMER HALF-HOLIDAYS AND THEIR 
USES. 


Atruoven the benignant spring season, with its 


| wonderful medicinal sunsbine, and its luxuriant flora 


an | of the wayside and the woodland, is again adorning 


indications that this 
ages will not be much 
ost certain that 
t which will 
eet at of the House of 
2 disestablishment of the 


Irish Church shi ve become an accom 
fact, not the important will de 
servation of our commons and A spaces. 
The whole matter requires to be p on a more 
satisfactory footing, so that every foot of avail- 
able open space shall be preserved intact for the 
use and recreation of the whole community. If 
there be one thing more than another calculated 
to awaken the alarm of our great landowners, 
it is the su on that the masses are losi 
their respect for the laws regulating the tenure 
of land in this country. Yet how can we expect 
them to believe in the justice or equitable cha- 
racter of a legislative code which practically 

punishes the roe man if he dares to 

on the land of the rich man, yet allows 

the latter—if he be sufficiently wea'thy and 

unscrupulous—to pilfer, acre by acre, 
the poor, the commons and recreation 

G 9 1 intended for their use an enjoy- 

mei If the — of land-tenure is to remain 

unaltered in England, our lords of manors 
must be more careful, more discriminating, than 
they generally are in the enforcement of their 
alleged rights. It must not be assumed because 
there is no loud outcry, no palpable fermenta- 


ounds 


PFO | tion 


from 


our earth in these latitades, and is ready to reja- 
venate us its human beneficiaries as well as the 
fields and forests about us, there is in our cities and 
large towns s class of the population to whom the 
vernal equinox comes with fewer beatitudes and a 
little chequered with cloud. To many s milliver’s 
6 and meny 8 mercer’s conater in 
centres, the is the harbinger both 
to er and employed of three or four months 
af CaF todos eenblaestat te tee ecgigiindetl of 
‘business which the shopping pablic infict on their 
servitors durin the year. It is the barbinger of 
weeks of work whioh, unless the half-boliday inter- 


. ig, moreoyer, the time of the year 
above all others when tradesmen, with a large staP 


Mer takinizs of the duller seasons. It is, in fact, 
e ‘of unnshine in which the hey must be 


” will always in large oo 
with it a pressure of 


‘= 


4 


This is the case in the best of the London 
ases, the principals of which were identified with a 
solicitude for the comfort and general 
Mare of their hands. But under these fitfal 
aglish skies, the demand for new goods on the 
} epring day may be, and often ig, eb sudden that 
paplic rush in to the well-known reteil martg in 
cities like u flood, and there ig high water until 
late hour of the evening. Nor does the work of 
shopman cease with the total recession of the 
tide. It continues for an hour or two at the fag end 
the day, behind closed shutters, such is the 
number of the breaches effected in the barri- 
and piles of stock which have been charg: 

by the eager public. It is true that this re- 
gurrent pressure of business has happily been 
ed year by year by the cultivation of a senti- 


; 


oe on the part of the purchasing 
Yglesias et ellen wha hays shane 


G. | Community 
— ilod ond eonelderate towards the young 


ned, so that even in the height of the Lon- 
season the hours for the closing of retail premises 
6 t retrenchment from the later ones 
since prevailed. But still the best 
of mitigation 


j 


a which could be mentioned 
leave the trade assistants in our cities and 
towns at e great disadvantage for leisure and recrea- 
. In this exceptional case they must have 
inevitably remaived bat for the specific of a weekly 
half-holiday. 

The weekly half-holiday has just reported itself in 
the newspapers as a young but thriviog institation 
in our provincial towns as well as our cities. We 
learn that whilst the Saturday is the chosen day for 


D the half-holiday making in London, a day in the 


middle of the week, either Wednesday or Thursday, 
is most convenient for provincial towns, in order that 
the market day—that indispensable iustitution of 
| agricultural centres, which mostly falls on the Satar- 
—shall not be interfered with. A weekly half- 
holiday, or a closing of the shops at four or five 
o’olook, is a favourite arrangement for the summer 
months in such places, and it is remarkable that 
his is oftener a tradesmen’s movement than & 
movement initiated by the young people employed. 
u this sensible way, once a week during the season 
of greater labour and fatigue—and therefore of 
28 need of reoreation the employers determine 

indemnify themselves for the longer hours of 


| 


business to which on the ordinary days of the week 


Ll} they are subjected by the nature of their calling. 


There can be no doubt that whilst the main object 
of the half-holiday is attained, and a boon thus con- 
ferred upon both the employer and the employed, it 
is also a good thing for the general corporate life of 
the town that a community of feeling should be cal- 
tivated with regard to the amenities and enjoy- 
mente of life as well as to those rateable and taxable 
capacities of the inhabitants which mostly figure in 
our municipal annals. 

What can be done with a summer weekly half- 
holiday? Between strenuous athletic spore on the 
one hand, and tranquil, but perhaps aimless, rural 
walks on the other, there is a wide space which is 
being rapidly filled up. There are everywhere 
around us symptoms of an eager pursuit —espeoially 
on the part of the younger generation—of natural 
history as @ practical study. Not only is the 
literatare of the subject enormously on the increase, 
but fleld-naturalista olubs are multiplying through - 
out the country. The more the claims of the subject 
are o ered, the more does it seem an occasion 
of shame that such obvious features of the land- 
|schpe around us as our forest trees and s have 
hitherte heen 99 mach of an upknown world to us— 
that the ayerage man or woman of reading habits, 
and acoustomed to educated society, should be 
unable to tell a sycamore from a plane tree, a biroh 
from a Hun on willow, a hornbeam hedge from 


a whitethorn, < 


the Sandays, is carried on at 8 pace | that 


„en rolled the deep, now grows the tree.” 
How many the facilities to stimulate our appetites ag 
humble disciples in the feld of Lyell and Murohisop, 
in these days of cheap and excellent text-books | 


: Happily are abandant signs, not only in Lon- 
don, b ce the country, that natural bistory 
1 dt 


K e end worthy object to the weekly 
‘balf-holidey, gud that it oan be popularised i * 
of the most practical and fascinating of youthfal end 
scientific pursuits. If any one doubts the pleasure 
of the study, let him bat make a single experiment. 
Let the object of his interest be the forest trees which 
he finds in his favourite lan or his ogsual 
ern ta- dosen trees 
of differen feret apecies, with the fo and blossom in 
whiph they are rejoicing at this e of the year. 
Let bim take em home and compere them with 
the descriptions of the parent trees in the gheap 
| shilling manuals which abound. Ry this lesson hig 
interest in trees is henceforth and for ever 
guaranteed, and many a pleasant half-holidey in the 
future is in store for him. 


— 


Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday being Accension-day, the House did not 


sit. 

On Friday, Lord Townsuznn, in moving the second 
reading of the Reformatory Schools Amen and 
Industrial Schools (Great Britain) Bills, intimated 


his great surprise at the refusal of the Government 
to support sueh humane and necessary measires. In 
consequence, however, of the 6 of the Govern- 
ment, as expressed by Lord Morley, he withdrew 


both b 
The Educational, &c., Societies Incor- 
poration Was a second time on the motion 
of Lord Romutt, some brief remarks by the 
Loxrp Cuancettor and by Lord Carans. The latter 

inted out the gigantic scope and dimensions of the 
bal, acoording to t 4 He felt as- 
sured the House would not pass the bill unless in a 
very altered shape. 

he Government of India Act Amendment Bill 
passed through Committee. 
THE IRISH POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

Lord Satispury then put his question on Mr. 
Bright's expression in the House of Commons of 
certain views of Irish policy, which he conceived, if 
right! reported, threatened the rights of property, 

nd, i? reported incorrectly, were likely to rouse un- 


unded expectations. Great evils were resulting 
the uticertainty in which the Irish people were 
kept by such obscore intimations of the Government 


policy as had, he showed by quotations from a news- 
r report of the debate, been thrown out by Mr. 
ight, and not repudiated by the Premier himself. 
What the plan might be to which the former had re- 
ferred for giving an increased proportion of the people 
of Ireland a share in the land of their country, he 
professed himself unable to conjecture. He stated 
reasons for doubting that it could be Mr. Bright’s old 
device of the State buying up estates of absentee land- 
lords and reselli em in lots. But whatever it 


might be, it was duty, he earnestly asseverated, 
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of the Government to state at once that it was pre- 
pared to go so far and no further. 

Lord GRANVILLE maintained that Lord Salisbury 
had infringed the practice of Parliament in reading 
from a newspaper report of what had passed in the 
other House. But that should not prevent his 
answering the question which had been put. He 
admitted thdt Mr. Bright had in appearance violated 
the usual reticence in the statement he had made 
without the privity of the rest of the Cabinet; but 
the fact was, as explained by Mr. Bright himself to 
Lord Granville, t the former had accidentally 
omitted to mention that in these observations of his 
he spoke merely for himself. The noble earl ridiculed 
Lord Salisbury’s affectation of ignorance as to the 

lan to which Mr. Bright — He did not feel 
— to defend that plan, which was Mr. Bright's 
own, but heshowed that Mr. Burke had foreshadowed 
a policy not altogether dissimilar, and that Lord 


‘ Mayo’s scheme on Irish land tenure had gone still 


further. For the Government, however, he declined 
now, as he had formerly, to comply with the often- 
repeated requisition of the Opposition to explain pre- 
maturely the particular character of the bill the 
Government would be prepared to introduce next 


year. 

The Earl of Carnarvon, Lord Cairns, the Marquis 
of Clanricarde, and Earl Grey, criticised adversely 
the conduct of the Government, which was defended 
by Lord Kimseriey and the Lornp Cuancettor, the 
latter of whom said the Government would at the 
right time explain their measures, and he might 
venture to say they would not occasion the slightest 
alarm to the owners of land. Their Lordships soon 
afterwards adjourned. 


On Monday the report of the Committee of Pri- 

on the Wilts Peerage was considered, and 

2 to, a motion Se Duke of Cleveland 

to report back to Committee for a re- 
hearing being negatived. 

SCOTCH EDUCATION. 

Before the House went into Committee on the 

Parochial Schools (Scotland) Bill, the Duke of Ricu- 

MOND expressed his dissent from the bill in its prin- 


ciples and its details, which from his unavoidable 
absence on the second reading he had been prevented 


from discussing. The from the t sys- 
tem—a combination of the parochial the volun- 
with a system, which, he maintained, 


must abolish the voluntary system—would increase 
the burden. Nor had the necessity of a change 
been proved, as, indeed, a from the report of 
the Commission of which the Duke of Argyll had 
himself been chairman. He objected, moreover, to 
the maximum threepenny rate, which was, he con- 
sidered, of the essence of the but which in 
many districts, he showed, would not cover the ex- 

se of education. He denied that the feeling of 

tland was in favour of the bill, which, —. 
an undenominational system of education, would 
naturally, he feared, to secularism. 

The Duke of Arncytt refused to discuss the general 

inciples of the bill in its present stage, and moved 
or going into Committee. 

Lord Cams thought the Duke of Argyll’s origi- 
nal pledge, that the bill would be accepted by the 
various sections in Scotland as a compromise, had 
not been redeemed. At all events, he argued that, 
before going into committee, the House ought to 


have before it the statistics on which the Govern- | 


ment had persuaded itself that a threepence in the 
* rate, on which the whole bill turned, would 

sufficient. Oertainly, in some parishes where the 
rate was most n it was proved that it would 
be inadequate. But he objected Leys to the 
objects of the bill, which seemed to be to reduce 
all the Scotch schools to the level of the new 
National Schools in Scotland; and to the machinery 
for accomplishing this, which was one of reward and 
punishment. 

After some further discussion, the bill went into 
Committee. 

On Clause 1 the Duke of Ano intimated he 

ight be disposed to accept whatever might appear 
to be the general view of the House on the subject 
of the constitution of the Central Board. 

Considerable discussion ensued on Lord Coton- 
say's amendment to the clause (Clause 20), which 
provided against the adoption of the denominational 
schools which should not have been in existence two 
years before the ng of the Act. The Duke of 
Ano defended the original clause, on the ground 
that the denominational system had been 
against by the Commission, and that it was inade- 
quate for the needs of Scotland, and practically un- 
just as securing the largest Privy Council grants for 
the districts where they were least wanted. It had 
failed conspicuously in so rich and liberal a city as 
Glasgow. He showed, moreover, that the habits and 
disposition of the several religious bodies in Scotland 
did not require denominational schools. Roman 
Catholic and Episcopalian families availed themselves 
at present of the Presbyterian schools without 
jealousy. A further reason for discontinuing the 
denominational eg was its inconsistency with 
the support of schools by rates. If, however, that 
system was reall uired by any parts of the coun- 

, the bill would allow of its continuance, there. 

e vindicated his former assertion that the general 
feeling in Scotland would be found in favour of the 
measure. The hostility of Presbyteries to it was a 
matter of course. 

The Duke of Martnorover thought some of the 
expressed views of the Commission on this subject 
contradictory ;and he doubted that the Duke of 
Argyll was provided with premises to prove his con- 
clusions against the denominational system. H 
apprehended that the bill would also work evil and 


injustice by discouraging voluntary efforts. He 
cited against it the aythority of Mr. Lowe. Lord 
AIRLIE's experience was that the feeling of Scotland 
was in favour of national against denominational 
schools. Lord Krynarrp considered Lord Colonsay’s 
amendment would really promote the efficient work- 
ing of the bill. The Archbishop of Canrersury 
argued against the Duke of Argyll’s supposition that 
the denominational and national systems of educatien 
were essentially inconsistent. He urged the Duke 
to assent to the amendment, which, he believed, 
would not injure the usefulness of the bill. Lord 
Muro could not concur in the Archbishop's view 
that the denominational and national systems were 
compatible. Lord Daxnton opposed the clau 
which was supported by Lord Dz Grey, who poin 

to the wide difference between the English and 
Scotch educational systems in answer to the argu- 
ment that such a change of the one might be made a 
precedent for a corresponding change in the other. 
On a division the amendment was agreed to by sixty- 
eight to twenty-three. 

Much discussion arose also on the mode fixed by 
Clause 37 of electing the members of the school 
committees; but the Duke of Arncrit, who, how- 
ever, warned the House that the bill would need the 
sanction of a House elected an ages of house- 
hold suffrage, finally accepted the proposed amend- 
ment. 

In Clause 68, which empowers the Privy Council 
to make grants to National Schools, the Duke of 
Mantnonovon moved the omission of the word 
“national.” He urged the injustice of the clause 
to the Roman Catholic Schools, and also that the 
Duke of Argyll had greatly underrated the various 


objections of managers of schools established by 
religious bodies generally in Scotland to being placed 

his Central Board, while, on the —1— 
with the detriment which must result to the efficacy 
of the voluntary principle from the adoption of 


the rating 
— subsist if deprived of the Privy Council 


The Duke of Arnoyrut declined to review over again 
at this s the denominationalist argument. He 
criticised the motives of petitioners against the bill, 

cularly of certain ironmasters and cl ; 
ut he denied that the bill would put an end to 
any — 1 influence which the Established clergy 
derived from their efforts in the cause of education. 
For the Government he refused to agree to the 
amendment. After further comments by Lords 
Kramp and Carans, who supported the Duke of 
Marlborough’s amendment, and by Lords Amt 
and Dz Grey, who resisted it, the amendment was 
carried without a division. 

Lord Ds Grey then moved the rejection of the 
amended clause, on the ground that else there would 
result a discrepancy in the principle of Privy Council 

ts in the two countries. It was retained, on a 

vision, by 59 to 28. 

In Clause 70 Lord Cotonsay moved the in- 
sertion of a provision for devoting a certain time to 
instruction in the Shorter Catechism; but the Duke 
of ArnGr Lt objected to the amendment, on the ground 
that the character of the religious instruction could 
be most safely left to the discretion of the governing 
body, and on the appeal of Lords Carens and Dat- 
“OoUsIE, who supported the same view, Lord OoLon- 
sax did not press his amendment. 

The bill having passed through committee, and 
the report of sae on the Seabirds’ Preser- 
vation Bill having been brought up, their Lordships 
adjourned at twenty minutes past twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE MAYOR OF CORK. 

The greater part of N sitting was occu- 
pied by the discussion of the bill for removing Mr. 
O'Sullivan from the mayoralty of Cork and disquali- 
fying him from holding any ial office in 

reland. There was an un y attendance 
of members for a Wednesday sitting, and a good deal 
of excitement . r. Grabs rox at the out- 
set explained that a copy of the bill would at once be 
sent to Mr. O'Sullivan, and that he would be heard 
at the bar by counsel if he desired. The Arrorney- 
GENERAL for IngLanpD, in introducing the measure, 
recapitulated in detail the familiar circumstances of 
the case. That the legislation pro was excep- 
tional could not be denied, although the case of the 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh at the time of the 
Porteous riot supplied a precedent. But the occasion 
was also exceptional, and no time could be spared in 
applying a mpt remedy. Mr. O’Sullivan’s 
lan and on in an official position were 
productive of serious mischief, and it would be a 
scandal if he were allowed to take his seat on the 
bench with the ju at the next assize, ashe would 
be entitled to do if he retained his office. To proceed 
against him by an information in the Queen's Bench 
would involve great delay ; and the other alternative 
of a general Act was objectionable as a needless inter- 
ference with the rights of unoffending municipalities. 

Mr. Bacwsrtt recommended a general bill, and, 
amid cries of Oh,“ excused the conduct of 
O'Sullivan. If his h was an apology for poli- 
tical assassination, it should be remembered that Tell 
was an assassin, and yet was held up as a hero. Mr. 
Bovveriz regretted that it should be deemed neces- 

to fall back on an old precedent drawn from such 
evil times. He should have preferred the ordinary 
course of legal procedure notwithstanding its delay. 
Besides, the Porteous precedent had not been strictly 
followed, for then the bill was introduced in the 
House of Lords, and evidence taken atthe bar on 
oath. Mr. Walpole, Mr. G. H. Moore, Sir J. Gray, 
and Mr. Newdegate joined in urging that the House 


should not proceed on mere hearsay evidence, and 


Y/ ‘ 


that the mayor should have the fullest 12 of 
meme. a at the bar of the i l. 

AGUIRE, repudiating any path t 0 
opinions expressed by 0 Sulltvag, — that they 
were uttered late at night and a supper. Mr. 
Monrur, the other member for the borough, 
tried to extenuate the mayor's offence in the same 


way. 
Sir F. Heyoare attributed O Sullivan's misconduct 
and the general excitement which prevailed in Ire- 
land to the recent release of Fen ers—a 
measure inténded, in his opinion, as a stab at Lord 
Mayo and the late Administration.” Mr. Drsraatt 
caught up this charge, remarking that, as the Govern- 
ment had thought fit to open the gaols and send 
assassins and traitors swarming through the country, 
the mayor might have some reason to imagine that 
his profligate folly would not be reprobated. If the 
Government had resorted to the ordinary processes 
of law in good time, there would have been no 
necessity for the very extraordinary proposition now 
submitted. Was there any precedent for a bill of 
pains and penalties for — alone, without any spe- 
cific act of malfeasance? He had never heard of one. 
Oertainly he never in his whole experience heard of 
so serious a step being taken on the mere ipse disit of 
on Irish Attorney-General, who has read someth 
or other in a newspaper, or has been told it by a 
person. The mayor's offence must first be proved in 
such a manneras to leave no possibility of doubt. 
Had the bill been introduced in the House of Lords 
evidence could have been there taken u oath. 
The House might well hesitate to commit vos 
to so extraordinary and unconstitutional a measure. 
He feared it would lead, if not to the discomfiture of 
the Government, to the discredit of the House of 
Commons. 


at. 


+ 


spoken y 
was one of dignity and importance, 
duty of Parliament to see that due 


to it. It would be better, he ackuow 
a case, if the House of Commons could 
House, take evidence on oath, but bills of 
had been repeatedly introduced in the H 
Commons notwithstanding, and in the 
seemed appropriate = Mr. O'Sullivan, as 


ed 
Dr. BALL, in sup the 
have been introd in 
explained incidentally on behalf of Mr. Disraeli that 
he had no intention of se 
offensive to the 
Hentzy and Sir 8. 


i 
11 
141511 


tor Ireland. Mr. 


ORTHOOTE also expressed a 
preference for evidence on oath. 


Colonel Wusonx Patren had, soon after Mr. 
Disraeli’s speech, risen to express his general ap- 


proval of the bill as an exceptional measure for an 
exceptional case. Mr. Harpy also differed from 
the leader of the Opposition. It was essential that 
O'Sullivan should be removed from office without 
a momert’s delay; Government would, indeed, be 
disgraced if he were not. Formal evidence of his 
misconduct must, of cousre, be submitted: to the 
House, though the facts were notorious and the 
culprit had himself admitted them. He could not 
admit that the House of Commons had lost its 
power of initiating such a measure because it could 
not take evidence on oath. Let O'Sullivan have 
justice, but he was the very last man they should 
palter with. Mr. BAnssronb Horz pointed out the 
danger to law and order in Ireland of an impression 
that any s holding themselves up to be the 
leaders of the Conservative party could in the least 
degree —— treason for the sake of a 

vi . A some further discussion the was 
read a first time. 

The remainder of the — Ay devoted to Mr. 
Carnegie’s bill for the abolition of hypothec in 
Scotland, the debate on which was not concluded 
when the House rose. 


THE IRISH CHURCH BILL. 


On Thursday Mr. Grabsroxn, in reply to Mr. 
M'Evoy, said that any prelates of the Church of 
Ireland appointed after the passing of the Irish 
Church Bill would come under the operation of the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act, but that he did not think 
that such a state of things ought to be allowed to 
continue. 

The Committee on the Irish Church Bill resumed 
the consideration of the Maynooth clauses. The 
first topic discussed was Sir G. Jenkinson's amend- 
ment, which raises the question whether the com- 
pensations shall be paid out of the funds of the 
Irish Church or from the Consolidated Fund. It 
was supported, with mach earnestness of tone and 
manner, by Colonel Barrratot, who insisted that 
the cessation of the Maynooth Grant was the ques- 
tion on which the majority of members on both sides 
had been elected, and denounced the clause as an 
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171 Catholic religion out 
contrary to the general under- 
e country at the elections. 

ied that any Miatinetion, hed 
ween com tions y- 
8 — taunted 2 


wi a 1 
use of the credit of the Con- 


operations of the Commis- 


nied that it 
t a BP nl Buy over a 


not have heard one whisper 

t this clause. 22 hear.) 74 
body on 

; will foal that the principle on which 

, is on this clause is consistent 
nciple J. IY the Committee Fey 

ro LA a Roman 

2 1 — „and we „VNN. in this nape 4 

at 
for eee ene 


the last three | 

know the fruite of that policy; I trust it has now 
r- rr over he 

an 95 Een — — 

whether they belong to the Protestant or the Roman 

ee een (Cheers.) 

Dun that, though he had given 
notice of his intention to omit Clause 36 (the — 
Donum compensation), ne hen not 8 it neces 

sions on the same point. 
He declared himself — — liberal 22 
tions, to be taken from the Exchequer, as everybody 
last year understood they would be. The opinion 
t year by the Prime Minister was re- 


pense in the preamble of th h 

expressed Z 

t was stated that the property of the irish Chee 
upon ciples of uality, 

us denominations in 


d 
ne inandible by de of «Divito ani 


| | therefore 
bast. 


other expressions of impatience; and 
stentorian tones of Mr. 


could not support the proposal of the 
the member for 


with cheers. 
Aytoun’s amendment, to substitute for t 
a lump sum a plan of compensating the 
life interests of | fessors and 

of it Mr. Avro 
stituted a re-endowment, and 
was supported by Major W 


Mr. Downtne in advocacy of the clause, 


dowed. He 


of 40, 


uro 


170—343 to 173 
Then Mr. Bewrrmvcx had his Ii and 


h not 
upon Tiel i es enced st the 
rd “ miserable’ 


and applied that 


French sensé, to the majority. 


members came to the discussion o 


The Committee divided, with the 
result :— 


the bill at every stage up to 
dati his own conscience an 


en 
endment s in his name, and the 

— Was to 

Clause 40, whi 


Clause 41, containing 


Merrion-street to be given up, was 
Clause 43, which gives compensation 
me 


Commissioners and 


to the solicitors and clerks of the 
e clause was further amended, on the 


that if the services of such officers sho 


continuance of the former services. 
then passed. 


gress was reported, 


two o'clock. 


. ng the chair at two o' clock. 


ote Ww. 


y against Be. 
was 


r. Guapstons, by the insertion of words providing 


only the 


. Cottrs could have 


made way against the storm of interruption which 
he encountered when he attempted to explain why he 
on. baronet 


Wiltshire. The Committee divided, 


and there appeared— 
For the amendment 192 
Against it „ 318 
Majority . ——126 


The announcement of ‘the numbers was received 


The next point under discussion was Mr. Sinclair 


he nt of 
individual 


students. In support 
maintained that the clause con- 
t the Roman Catho- 
lics were treated with exceptional liberality. He 
, er, Mr. P. Wyndham, 
and Mr. Whalley, and after some observations from 


Mr. Guapstone explained at length the considera- 
tions on which the Government had acted in choos- 
ing this mode of compensation, which he denied to 
be an endowment in any sense different from that in 
which the Episcopalians and Presbyterians were en- 
erred to describe it as a payment to 
‘| enable Maynooth to pass through a state of transi- 
tion. Protesting against being called on to chaffer 
over £8. d. at this point of the controversy, he went 
at length into the statistics of the compensation, 
showing in the end that there was only a difference 

0001. or 50,0007. between the Government plan 


and the tions of Mr. Aytoun. As to the mode 
chosen b tbe Government, he maintained that they 
no choles, for it was not possible to deal directly 
with the professors end sted ents, and he denied em- 
the and - 

Finally, as Trinity must atovellly 

warned its friends to be careful how 


ressin 
ority o 


while le- 
hear him, 


use of K 

* en n employed to characterise the 
u 0 on @ previous occasion, 
ah ani “i what he described as its 
This called from the 
member for Chelsea the retort that he and other new 
ese questions : 

with fresh feelings and warm Ahe. ies, and were 
y intolerant of frivolity and bom- 


following 


For the amendment. — 
Against it * * „ 30 
Majority against 107 


The amendment was therefore negati ved. 

Sir G. Junxrnson, having resisted the progress of 
is point, and thus 
a4 done his duty by 
those who had returned him to the House, expressed 
his determination to fight no pore Ty gua the mea- 
sure, believing that, ag the b progressed so 
far, the sooner it was sent to another place the better. 
thdrew the 


clause, as 


¢ Maynooth, L Hie Mr. Pos having with. 
0 ooth, was „Mr. Pm having with- 
Seamer the amendment upon it standing in his name. 
regulations as to appeal, was 


agreed to. 
Clause 42, which requires possession of 14, Upper 
agreed to 


to Eccle- 


other officers, was 
amended on the motion of Mr. GLapstonzg, by the 
insartion of the words “the sum of 1,000/. each 
during their natural lives respectively,” and, on the 
motion of Dr. BALL, compensation wey granted also 

mmissioners. 


motion of 


Clauses from 44 to 67 were then adopted, and pro- 
The Mines Regulation Bill was read a second 


time, and some other bills were forwarded a stage. 
The House adjourned at twenty-five minutes to 


On Friday the House had an early sitting, the 
H. Grecory gave notice that on Friday, 


Newdegate, Mr. Bentinck, and Lord C. Hamilton, | 2, Liberal who had 


on the other. Mr. Burr ex, being unable to obtain 


| i 
hid de to o division, wea alen By © 


the 4th of June, on the motion for going into com- 
mittee of supply, he should move the fo owing re- 
solution :— 

That in the opinion of this House, it is expedient that the 
museams and galleries — 2 by the State in England and 
Ireland (omitting Scotland) should be open to the public 
after the hours of Divine service on Sunday. 


(Hear, and a laugh.) 
THE IRISH CHURCH BILL. 

The House then went into Committee on the Irish 
Church Bill, and took the 58th clause, to which Mr. 
Grabsroxs moved his amendment, providing that 
where the person appointed to a vacant office has 
already a life interest, it shall not be affected by the 
appointment. The amendment was agreed to after 
some little discussion, and subsequently the clause 


was agreed to also. 

The greater part of the day was taken up by the 
clause (59) which disposes of the surplus. Various 
counter-proposals were made for the purpose. Mr. 
Pix suggested that it should be devoted first to the 
building of glebe-houses for the Episcopalian clergy ; 
next, for the Roman Catholic priests; and, lastly, for 
the Presbyterian ministers. Mr. Wuatiey had an 
amendment to pay over the whole surplus co the 
National Debt Commissioners, and Mr. Faweerr 
proposed to use it either for the development of edu- 
tion in Ireland, or in the reform of the tenure of 
land. None of these were pressed to a division; but 
Mr. Pim's gave rise to a short discussion on the prin- 
ciple of the bill. Mr. Bounxs, in supporting it, 
gave as a reason that it tended towards concurrent 
endowment, on which principle, he maintained, the 
question ought to have been approached, and on 
which the Irish Ohurch might have been converted 
into an unassailable instita It was the exigen- 
cies of Mr. Gladstone's alliances which had prevented 
this, though he admitted that it was not popular on 
his own side. 

Mr. Giapstone remarked that the popular senti- 
ment in the Three Kingdoms forbade a settlement on 
this principle of concurrent endowment, as Mr. 
Bourke, indeed, had admitted by his observation 
about political glliances.” As to the amendment, 


though he neither blamed it nor violently op it, 
he pointed out that it was totally op to the 
principles of the bill and to the ents already 


made for the glebe-houses. 

Mr. Lippgti agi with Mr. Bourke, bat Mr. 
Stra retorted that it was the tactics and the reli- 
gious prejudices of the Conservatives which had pre- 
vented the settlement he desired. Mr. Grecory, as 

＋ in the spirit of 
Mr. Pim's amendment, admitted that the feeling of 
the Liberal was against it. After the bill had 
had been so accepted by them on a certain 1 
it would be something like a breach of faith to de- 
part from it. Mr. Canpiisn, on the same side, main- 
tained that it was the principle of concurrent endow- 
ment which had been condemned at the hustings. 
Sir J. Paxtnoron, though not agreeing in concur- 
rent endowment, offered to support this amendment; 
whilo Mr. W. Jounston strongly condemned both 
the principle and this application of it. In the end 
Mr. Pim withdrew his amendment. 

Mr. WHALLEY's proposal to apply the ＋ to the 
payment of the National Debt, and Mr. Fawerrr's 
motion to devote it to the development of education, 
or the transformation of the tenure of land in Ireland, 
led to no debate; and both these gentlemen, after 
being informed by Mr. GLabsroxt that he could not 
assent to their amendments, immediately withdrew 
them from the consideration of the Committee. Mr. 
Fawcett founded his proposal upon the ground that 
as the bill stood the whole, or nearly the whole, of 
the surplus would ultimately go into the pockets of 
the landlords. 

Sir F. Heyoeatre proposed to strike out of the 
clause the hospitals, reformatories, and other insti- 
tutions which may fall under the influence or 
management of religious societies, and to confine 
the application of the surplus to infirmaries and 
lunatic asylums, which, he said, would entirely 
absorb it. The amendment received little or no 
support. Mr. Serjeant Dowssz, Mr. C. Fortescue, 
Mr. W. Suaw, Lord C. Hamitrton, and Sir M. Beacu 
spoke against it; and Mr. GLanstong, in opposing it, 
intimated that future legislation would be necessary 
to carry out the clause, which only laid down certain 

rinciples. He agreed with Sir M. Beach and Mr. 

haw in preferring that the money should go to 
new institutions, and in aid of voluntary efforts, 
rather than to those which there was a legal obligation 
on the land to support. : 

An amendment made by Mr. W. H. Grecory to 
provide that the surplus shall go in exoneration of 
the poor-rates, and not of the county cess, was not 
pressed, and after nearly four hours’ discussion the 
clause was to. 

The re clauses of the bill, including the 
postponed clauses relating to the appointment and 
powers of the Commissioners, met with no opposition. 


quired by the new Commissioners, their services — On the contrary, Sir R. Parmer and Dr. BALL con- 
all purposes of superannuation should be deemed a 
The clause was 


curred in expressing complete confidence in the 
selection of Lord Monck, Judge Lawson, and Mr. G. 
W. Hamilton. Their salaries were fixed at 2,000/. 
and it was stated that Mr. Hamilton would not 
resign his office as Permanent Secretary to the 


Mr. Giapstone brought up a string of new clauses 
regulating the powers of the Commissioners to raise 
and advance money on tlie security of the Consoli- 
dated Fund. Sir R Patmer, Dr. BALL, and others, 

tponed bringing up new clauses until the report, 
E. order that the bill might be got through at this 
sitting, which was just 8 with a few 
minutes to spare, and shortly before six o'clock, amid 
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loud cheers from the Ministerial benches, the Onam- 
MAN was ordered “to report the bill with amend- 
ments to the House.” The „Report was fixed for 
Thursday. 

At the evening sitting, the House was counted out 
before any business was done. 


On Monday Mr. C. Fortescue, in reply to Lord 
J. Manners, stated that the Government is consider- 
ing whether additional measures will be necessary to 
make the Lord-Lieutenant’s powers for the detection 
of agrarian crimes more rah and effectual. 

PAUPERISM IN ENGLAND. 

Mr. Corrance then, in a long and comprehensive 
speech, called the attention of the Hotse to the 
existing state of pauperism and vagrancy in England, 
and the principles on which the poor laws are at 
present — He drew attention to the 
alarming increase of pauperism of late years in spite 
of the undoubted increase of schools, friendly 
societies, and other things calculated to check it; 
criticised the manner in which relief was at present 
administered as tending to perpetuate peuperiens, 
and, in particular, pointed out the absardity of main- 
taining children without giving them such instruc- 
tion as would enable them to maintain themselves. 
He thought that provident societies should to a 
certain extent receive aid out of the national ex- 
chequer, and made suggestions as to the treatment 
of vagrants and the other classes of poor. The dis- 
cussion was continued by Mr. A. Peel, Mr. Floyer, 
and Mr. Denison. 

Mr. Munpe.ra dilated on the magnitude of the 
evil, which he thought was not adequately repre- 
sented by the meré figures. Emigration was no 
cure, for it took away the flower of the working 

and left the residuum, nor would mere re- 


10,000, 1＋1— expenditure. 
H. Surrx discussed the case of the metro- 
* where he maintained the effect of the Poor-law 
been to increase pauperism and the cost of 
maintenance, and, still worse, to break down the in- 
dependence and self-reliance of the poor. He showed 
by figures that, while the population of London had 
increased only thirty per cent. since 1851, the cost of 
maintaining the poor doubled, and in one Union 


—the Strand—five per cent. of the population had re- 
ceived relief. Mr. Smith criticised, too, the 1 is- 
tration of the Poor-law, and complained of the want 


701 direct responsibility and of uniformity in its 
oy. 
Mr. Goscnux argued, on the faith of official statis- 
tics, that the increase in the numbers of paupers was 
chiefly in the large towns, and that the aggregate 
was not alarming, though he itted every means 
ought to be taken to reduce it. To trace the causes 
of this increage would be to search for all the legis- 
lative p es we hed made for the last two ty 
6 r. Goschen confined himself, therefore, 
the increased cost of maintenance, which was much 
the largest; and for this he asserted that public 
opinion, the awakening of the public conscience to 
the treatment of the poor, was more responsible than 
the or the Poor Law Board, and the 


mprove the workhouses or keep down the rates. 
Discussing Mr. Corrance’s mme, he intimated 
his assent in the suggestion to put the fixed charges 
on the owners of property directly, and to encourage 
the formation of district schools, though on this 
point he maintained that the education of pauper 
children could only be dealt with completely as part 
of a general scheme of national education. He pro- 
tested emphatidall against any proposition savouring 
of an assumption that the public was bound to take 
charge of all the sick and aged poor. Such a notion 
would cut at the roots of the independence of the 
English labourer. Still more emphatically he de- 
nounced, as a dangerous advance in the direction of 
Communism, the suggestion that the Consolidated 
Fund should contribute to Poor Law purposes. The 

uestion of vagrapcy was upder the consideration of 

e Government; and, in conclusion, Mr. Goschen 
urged Mr. Corrance not to press his motion, since the 
Poor Law Board wag fully alive to its responsi- 
bilities. 

Sir M. H. Beacu and Mr. Anpgerson made some 
remarks; Mr. Freipen strongly condemned the new 
Poor-law system, which he maintained had been a 
complete failure; and Mr. Oanrer added to the 
other suggestions for the diminution of pauperism 
the suppression of the liquor-traffic. In the end, 
Mr. Connances withdrew his motion. 

THE NEW LAW COURTS. 

Mr. Layaxp brought in the bill for changing the 
site of the new Law Courts, and repeated at length 
the arguments and facts advanced by Mr. Lowe on 
a former evening, when he first s the 
change. The Carey-street site; he showed, with ap- 
proaches, would cost 4,000,000/., while Mr. Tite's 

lan to separate the Offices and Courts would cost 
27100000 and Sir C. Trevelyan’s 3, 250,000. But 
the more moderate plan contemplated by the Govern- 
ment on the Embankment would only cost 1,600, 000“. 
—600,000/. far the land, 1,000,000/. for the builiin 
—and that this would not be exceeded Mr. Laya 
solemnly pledged his reputation. The site was the 
plot of ground bounded on the north by Howard- 
street, on the south by the Embankment, on the east 
by the Tomple, and on the west by King’s College. 
It was six acres in extent, and on it could be built, 
in a line with Somerset House, eighteen courts with 
their offices, with the capacity of extending either 
offices or courts north as necessity arose. Mr. 
Layard explained next the various advantages pos- 
sessed by new site, such as the facility of * 
proaching it by road, river, and Ko., and he 


ublio must make up its mind whether it would beopl 


showed, too, that its adoption would lead to no delay. 
The plans and drawings for the Carey- street site 
would not be ready for a year, and by this bill it 
was proposed to suspend the standing orders and 
proceed as if notices had been given in November 
last. The Government would be bound to exercise 
its compulsory powers by July, 1870, and there 
would be no delay at all, as the Duke of Norfolk, 
who owned most of the land, was understood to be 
most anxious not to throw any difficulty in the way. 


Among other recommendations, he mentioned 
he was negotiating for the sale of the Carey-street 
site for the price given for it, and that the style of 
the new building, for which the plans and drawings 
would soon be ready, would most probably be Italian 
Gothic, as Mr. Lowe’s notion of utilising Inigo 
Jones's facade had been given up. 

Sir Rounpstt Parmer gave notice at once that 
he would move the rejection on the second reading 
of what he characterised as the worst scheme yet 
proposed, and the certain ruin of a great public im- 
provement. He warmly defended the Commissioners 
against Mr. Lowe's uncandid charges of extravagance 
and reckless inflation of the original estimates, and 
made an animated attack on the new plan. It had 
no approaches east of west; ite levels were bad; it 
would advance to the very edge of the railway 
cutting ; it would block up the Strand; and the 
building, put down in a hole where nobody could see 
it except from the river, would be no ornamentation 
to the metropolis. The profession was almost 
unanimously, and — my | 1 a large majority, 
against it; and finally he dec , with mu 


vehemence of manner, that there was nothing he 


’ 
had pulled 
first 
a million and a 
half of the Civil Service Estimates was to. 
The other business was disposed of, and the House 
adjourned at five minutes past two o’clook. 


Foreign and Colonial. 


FRANCE. 


The Emperor and Em of the French visited 
Ohartres on Sunday, on the occasion of the distribu- 
tion of prizes in connection with the Horticultural 
Exhibition. The Emperor received a : 
address from the Mayor. In the course of his reply, 
his Majesty alluded to the fact that Ohartres was 
the first town he visited after he was elected Presi- 
dent of the Republic, and that it wag there he made 
his first appeal to the 


init of conciliati * 
seventeen years of 21. 1 Kr 
parties to 


t 

again to speak the same once to 
invite honest men of all 1 the te 
advance of his Government on the path of '! 

which it had laid down. In a few days the 
e would meet in their electoral comitia, and 
would no doubt choose men worthy of that mission 
of civilisation which 13 had to accomplish. He 
knew that the citizens of Chartres were animated with 
pat ad cT™ and where 2 love of country 
roi „the best guarantee order, progress, and 
liberty could not fail to exist. K 

There was a grand review in Paris on Frida 
of cayalry and artillery, at which the Prince an 
Princess of Wales were present. The review took 
place before the Emperor Napoleon, in the Bois 
de Boulogne. There were in all about eight 
thousand men on the field. At the conclusion of the 
evolutions the Emperor rode along the line, and dis- 
tributed crosses and medals to the troops. 

Electoral meeti are being held throughout 
France. Although Paris returns only nine members, 
there are no fewer than eleven hundred candidates 
in the field. The explanation ig that an elector is 
forbidden by law to attend any electoral meeting ouf 
of the district in which he votes. In the case of 
candidates, however, this prohibition is set aside. 
Hence the number of candidates who have sudden! 
come forward in Paris. The defeat of M. Devin 
and the return of M. Thiers are almost a certainty. 
M. Henri Rochefort has issued his address, in which 
he states that, as the Government refused to accord 
the liberty of the Press, he took it; that he is ready 
to speak in the Chamber as he writes in La Lanterne ; 


atmosphere. He signs himself A Radical Candi- 
date.“ M. Emile Ollivier’s re-election for Paris is 
still exceedingly doubtful. The Bishops of Mont- 
ier and Bayonne have issued electoral circulars. 
he first-named prelate remarke that, whilst serious 
complaints are made about dignitaries of the Church 
meddling with elections, their aid is constantly de- 
manded. He exborts his flocks to vote against the 
official candidates of the Herault, two of whom are 
Protestants, whilst the third is an “ Independent 
Catholic.” The Bishop of Bayonne, on the contrary, 
supports the official candidates. 


SPAIN. 

In Saturday's sitting of the Constituent Cortes 
General Prim declared that the rumours which have 
been recently circulated that he meditated an attempt 
against the establishment of a Liberal régime were 
totally erroneous, and that the future would prove 
that his motto was Honour and Liberty.” The 
Epoca publishes an — 2 — that the project of 


adding thet the claime of the Dake of 2 


— 


and that he considers a crisis necessary to cl | 
J 1.1 4 week has brought one wei 


h ri f Dail : 
wey: | _ £70 Ihe division of the Orties unom Olteee H of he 
Constitution, 


ITALY. 


are gaining ground in the Oortes even among the 
Progressist ont 

It is positively announced that upon a form of 
monarchical government being voted by the Cortes, 
Marshal Serrano will be proposed as sole Regent of 


the Kingdom, and Gen Pri ident of 
4 Minister or Won ih "sodas task ths 
Go ent may be securely established until a King 
shall be elected. 


al foreigners, tad for Spaniards wh 
Spain fo ers, an who 
4 be other reli ion than ‘that of N 
Ca , the Republicans abstained from voting. 
They maintained that by the wording of the clause 
foreigners took precedence of Spaniatds; otherwise 
they would have voted for it. The clause was carried 
by 164 to 40; Clause 20, by which the nation under. 
takes to maintain the ship and the ministers of 
the Roman Catholic religion, had previously been 
carried by 178 to 75. 


AUSTRIA. 
The Reichsrath is still in session at Vienna, and 
will be closed on Saturday by the Emperor. On the 
7th the supplementary convention of the Anglo- 


Austrian Commercial Treaty was rejected by 
the Lower House, which afterwards authorised 


the Government to conclade a treaty on the 

basis pro by the Fi On the 

10th the wer Hous sealed the this year’s 
ch | contingent, and Den ve to marriage bet 
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AMERICA. 
announces that the Pacific 


* Ir | 
way, by w unbroken 
tablished 2 the Atlantie seaboard 
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is scarcely 

will be 

Fuge hee on 
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the good te 
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and Mr. Joh 


adopted with some slight chan 
thinks that Sumner’s speech on 


harm than 

General Lee, according to a New York paper, has 
beep bavi high wy 88 
wi 0 nt on subject 
nne | ath 
generally. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 
Garibaldi is said to be seriously ill at 


The report that Turkish Govern 
fused to abolish the exemption ’ 
military service because the cannot 
"° Kong President Berge fa * 
ong en ts 
a number of Quakers as ‘ ee 
with the President's policy of control 


in 

of Indian tribes to the Society of Friends. 
BarTisM oF THE Queen or MApacascan.—Nows 
has been received in London of the baptism of the 
Seen ee cts to ak te con a tae 
ceremony 

W. 7 the . isgiona — 
lamonds of great con 
at the Cape o! Good Hope. 


stated, have been discovered since 
the colony. The mail which 


worth 2,000/.; but the next mail w 


— 


ELnOTIo INTEILIENcB. —The election for Youg- 
hal took place on Bondar. Mr. Guest, 
was returned by a majority 
a local Conservative, o num 
Green, 123. Mr O'Sullivan 
nated. A tion ageing 
spoken of. e nomination | 
yesterday.—The candidates were Mr. H. 
Sir Francis Lycett. The show of 


favour of the latter, who receives the su 
Wesleyans. Grenfell 


orsman ani 
ds was in 
of the 
retired.— Mr. Birley, 
the Conservative member for Manchester, has been 


declared to be duly elected. 


Emigration continues to flow steadily from Ireland 
to the 


e United States. 650 persons salle, 
Sec SB ed any Yow 
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THE REV. A. J. MORRIS'S SERMONS." 


ublisbed his inten- 
is discourses under 


ing some of 


by recollections of Mr. 
versation, and secondly by his own 
We cannot ourselves doubt that the 
as a whole, is such as Mr. Morris 
would have entire] 
whether it woul 


have been possible to 


together a series of discourses more 
istic of their author, or one better cal- 
culayed to exhibit his great power as a Christian 


pression 

thoroughness of his 

in what he taught.“ Our estimate of 
that. Most peop 

once thought about the 
Just as in meeting 
thought of her possible 
even suggested to you, so in 
the thought of possible in- 
flashed, even for an instant, 
is excellence bere was 


i in its truth, sagacity, and 
the light shining on gn 
colour and character that 
been seen nor 80 


reader of these 


across the mind. 


i 


4 


but if he had 
they would have lost both in freshn 

order of intellect it 
been unnatural to have aimed at 
He was destitute of the 
As he thought he spoke. 
strained after artistic perfection of 
form or style, and he therefore always made 
pression which it was most natural for 


of “ piling up. 


seventeen sermons in this volume are all, 
we have intimated, more or less c 
of the author. Scarcely is there one more so 
than the first, founded upon the s 
tion in Genesis—* And he said, 
‘that thou wast naked”? This sermon has all 
th, both of thought and treatment, that 
and peculiarly illus- 
on of human nature. 


to the preacher, 
trates his acute observati 


Read this, for instance, th 
fh ethan upon the relative values 
“The worth of facts is chief 
and actual embodiments 
: and these ma 
tious as in real history. 
press 


iefly in their being the forms 
of ideas, and —— orders 
be exhibited as well in 
„It is the truth which they 
them important, and their having 
is only one true thing, and not 


necessarily of much account. If it be moral truth 
that is exhibited, what matters it whether the medium 
be that has, or something that might have 
come to pass ? Ifa man reach an eminence whence he 
can command a magnificent prospect, what does it 

as attained it artificial or 
natural 


thither? There may be vastly more truth in a fiction 
than a hi 


“We may apply these thoughts to the study of the 
Bible. There A those who give a mythic and poetic 
character to the earlg records of our race, especially its 

isaic period; there are those who accept them as 
iteral representations of actual occurences. I am not 
about to discuss the question which is the true view, 
or whether both are not true in part. But this we may 
say, that the amount of truth, moral and religious 
truth, in the narrative, is not dependent on the actual 
ocourrence of the facts described. The value to us 
is not in the mode and circumstances of Adam's 
fall, but in the fact that he and all his race have 
fallen; not in the manner in which evil took form and 


This, also, upon pos — — 3 is 
a good specimen of the second style of the 
* | preacher :— * 


Very naturally, and showing the judgment of 
the editor, the next discourse is on “ Faith in 
“the Chamber and Faith in the World.” The 
object of this, and of nearly all the discourses 
which follow, is to exhibit Christ in various 
ts of His teaching, and especially of His 
human life. Hence follows “Christ alone with 
“His Disciples,” and then, still more alone, 
“The Trans ion.” of the most 
beautiful in this volume is the next, on the 
“Family at Bethany.” How admirably the 
family group is sketched may be judged from 
one quotation, on the character of Martha :— 


It bas been L great question whether the world is 
men 


more action or of 


thought. The 
best,’ and both 


many things,’ not 
ad hbour’s, the 

sometimes 
— Him, and 


petri 
TH gE 
1 : 


of 
idea of lettin 
never eo still as when theveuntly buay.” 
There are three sermons connected with this 
family. Well do we remember when that on 
“Christ at the Grave” was preached—on an 


fi 
1. 


sermon. 
peculiar spiritual power of the author, and the 
manner in which he cut his way straight to the 
consciences of his hearers, s before 
them and bared them not to his, but to their 
own sometimes shrinking view. We could 
quote and quote from it, as we could from 
nearly all that is in this volume, but one small 
piece must suffice :— 
“Christ was alone—He had to work from Himself, 
and in opposition to surrounding i d influences. 
Aud what we need—a great and mani requirement 
— — —— — ga activity 
souls D rom e Within. O you say, 
* What should we do? set us to work?’ 1 — 
Find out your work and do it. Look around you and see 
what is the appointed you by Providence, and 
bw which you have especial fitness. It may be that 
there is no society which you can join—no prepared 


machinery ready to your hands. Work without it. 
Who, without entering a Sunday-school, cannot gather 
round him a class of scholars, teach them, watch over 
them, and make them love him? Who, without con- 
nection with a Christian instruction society, cannot 
select his own district, and provide for the instruction 
and impression of its people? While you are looking 
out for organisations you are revealing your own want 
of heart-preparedness for labour. There is just as mach 
real life love in the Church as would speak and act, 
if all organisations were destroyed, and not the smallest 
portion more. I ask, then, what are you doing, not as 
a congregation, but as souls?” 

These words, perhaps, will give some idea of 
the character of this volume. Mr. Morris, 
however, could at times preach in another tone, 
which is exhibited in the remarkable discourse 
at the end of this work on “The Devil in 
“Church.” The preacher's epigrammatic 
power was, we think, chiefly shown when 
dealing with the Proverbs” ; and, almost 
above even this volume, should we like to see a 
full collection of the many discourses he must 
have preached from that book. But we have that 
power in its perfection here. The discourse is 
on the unclean spirit— 

It is hard to say whether this man took the devil to 
church, or the devil took him. Many have found one 
there, but this man was possessed before he went 
thither. I have no doubt there are more devils in 
churches than anywhere else, than on race-courses and 
in theatres. The devil is needed most there. He leaves 
men alone who are doing his work for him, tempting 
themselves, destroying themselves; and sends his finest 


forces where their pursuits and works are most opposed 
tohis. He 2 4— men from charches if he could, 


go. 
well as the ‘ unclean,’ and 
light’ as well as of darkness.” 


This style sometimes shocked the delicate 
sensibilities of people who could not stand the 


rough wind of the preacher's moral indigna- 


tion :— 


“This demon was orthodow. He was, as far as he 
went, ‘sound in the faith.’ According to the then 
opportunities of knowledge, he had clear and full con- 
ceptions of Jesus of Nazareth and His work. The 
devils believe and tremble. We talk mach of heresy, 
but there is not a devil in hell that is not orthodox. 
The devils believe and tremble.” That is more than 
many a man does who believes all the creed of P 
Pius, or all the Thirty-Nine Articles (nicknamed - 
‘forty stripes, save one’), or the whole of the Assembly's 
Catechism, or the Declaration of Faith and Order of 


— ne an exact cop 


thoughts of God, that is ours without our ob 


— power over our 

noh, i „ 
apart from faith, and may be a grievous obstacle to it 
which may attend 


Who that once heard Mr. Morris cannot 
imagine him as he said this? And who will not 
now thank him for saying it? The multitude 
of “orthodox devils” is even now increasing, 
= we want some such hand as his to unmas 

em. 


DR. McLEOD CAMPBELL'S “ CHRIST 
THE BREAD OF LIFE.”* 


Modern English perry, 4 is under great 
obligation to Dr. McLeod Campbell. His work 
on “ The Atonement” was one of the first, and 
still remains one of the most valuable, of those 
expositions of the redeeming work of Christ 
which affirm its ethical, aud not its forensic, 
character. A few years ago, when the question 
of “Inspiration” was agitating the religious 
mind, he published Thoughts on Revelation,” 
a small volume too little known, but impossible 
to be too highly valued. And now that the 
Lord’s Supper is the topic of common discussion, 
he has given us this treatise on “Christ the 
Bread of Life.” Dr. McLeod Campbell is not 
a polemic. A sense of the sanctity of Christian 
truth, too real and intense to allow him to in- 
dulge in disputation, is evident in all his 
writings. The impression he produces on his 
readers is correspondingly deep and powerful. 
Those who do not accept his positions confess 
the power of his writings on the heart and con- 
science, and value them for their spiritual in- 
fluence. A high tribute this, although 
unwittingly paid, to the truth of his expositions; 
and one which to him must be very grateful, 
The kind of influence which is acknowledged on 
all sides to pervade Dr. McLeod Campbell's 


* Christ the Bread of Life; an Attempt to give a 
Profitable Direction to the Present Occupation of 
Thought with Romanism. By Joux MeLIOD Camp- 
BELL, D. D. London: Co. 


and 
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writings is that which comes from the spiritual | 
discernment of spiritual truth. 

The value of this little volume is not to be 
estimated by its bulk: it contains but 190 
pages. Neither isit marked by great variety ; 
the author's style is not always compact. But 
many of the sentences and paragraphs are 
weighted with wisdom and charity, and the 
main position of the book is so fundamental 
that to the thoughtful reader it will appear 
more decisive than many bulky controversial 
treatises. The subject is treated in three sec- 
tions —“ The Relation of the Lord's Supper to 
“the Life of Faith,” “Feeding upon Christ con- 
‘sidered as E ing the Part of Man's WILL 
in Faith,” and the Development of the Mass 
“ from the Lord’s Supper.” The first and third 
sections have, perhaps, most general interest , 
the development of doctrines and the power of 
doctrine to give form to worship are treated in 
them, not historically but philosophically. 

“ If Christ is conceived to be so truly present, where 
to sense is but a material substance, that He may 
therein be fed upon by the human spirit; to one so 
conceiving, what coming to God in the name of Christ, | 
or asking mercies for Christ’s sake, or presenting of 
Christ to the Father as the ground of expectation of the 
answer of prayer, can be more fitting than the Eucha- 
ristio offering? Feeding upon Christ, and worshipping 

through Christ, are so related that what we under- 
stand to be the first of these will always determine our 


conception of the other also.“ 
“The parallel between what we know in ourselves 


and what we see in the Mass will be more and more 
Life, is 


oar own astaal . 


life ascends to God in worship. And itis its 


the Divine nature, its being the Eternal Life, that is the bes 


secret of the acceptableness of the og and of the 


sureness of the response to it. The Wife which we are 
living is lived, so to speak, in our being led by the 
Spirit of God, and therefore the worshipping form of 
this life is, worship in spirit and in truth. We are born 
of the will of God, and we therefore ask things according 
to His will, and He heareth us. Thus it is the mind of 
Christ which we present to the Father.” 

“ Knowing thus, in ourselves, the relation which the 


spiritual reality of worship bears to the spiritual reality 
of feeding upon Christ, we understand how the belief 
of the doctrine of the actual presence has produced the 
Mass of Romanism in both its parts, and see, in the 
Eucharistic offering, the substitute for that worship 
which is in spirit and truth, as we saw in the other 
part of the service, in which the consecrated material 
substance is partaken of, the substitute for receiving 
with meekness the engrafted word which is able to save 
the soul.“ 

The second section of the treatise is, however, 
the most important; the part of Man’s Will in 
Faith. By our feeding on Christ, Dr. Campbell 
understands not. simp y meditation on him, or 
communion with Him by —— and adoration. 
He illustrates the figure by Christ’s words as to 
His own feeding on the will of God—“ My meat 
and drink is to do the will of my Father, and to 
finish his work.“ “It is by movements of the 
will,” he adds, that we appropriate spiritual 
food.“ Meditation on Christ, occupation of 
heart and mind with His love—with His work 
and its results, may be thought of as feeding 
upon Christ; but this they are not in them- 
“selves. This they imply only in so far as they 
are issuing in that calling Jesus Lord in the 
“ spirit, which is the result contemplated in the 
“‘ Divine purpose, and is an event in the will.” 

„Two aspects of religion I have desired to keep before 
the reader’s mind. First, that our feeding 1— Ohrist 
in those movements of the will in which we call Him 
Lord in the spirit, is the inmost 72 of the life of 
faith. Second, that this calling of Jesus Lord in the 
spirit is the due development in us of the Incarnation 
as the coming of the Eternal Son into humanity, saying 
to the Father, ‘ Lo, I come to do thy will, thy law is in 
my heart’; according to the Lord’s words, ‘ As the 
living Fatber hath sent me, and I live by the Father, 
so he that eateth me even he shall live by me.“ 

The simple assertion that the will has to do 
with the participation of the life of Christ—that 
in submission to him, and the constant renewal 
of submission in obedience, in the following of 
the living Saviour, is the very essence of faith— 
is very valuable. In practical divinity it is felt, 
that the consent of the will at once harmonises 
conflicting sentiments, and consolidates the 
Christian life; while the want of this is the 
reason why so many halt and doubt and fear as 
to their “personal interest in Christ.” And, 
regarded as systematic theology, Dr. Campbell’s 
presentation of Christian truth has a simplicit 
which much popular teaching sadly wants. It 
would be an Unfair charge against the so-called 
“ evangelical theology,” that it separates, in fact, 
between justification and sanctification, between 
the state of acceptance, aud the condition of 
acceptubility. But itis not unfair to say that 
these two things are presented as distinct objects 
of thought, and as substantially different. The 
recognition of their distinctness is indeed a 
testing-point of modern orthodoxy, which re- 
gards it as the condemnation of any system that 
it “‘ confounds justification with sanctification,” 
meaning thereby not the verbal laxity which | 
marks no difference between the conceptions of 


righteousness and holiness, but that no essential 
distinction is drawn between the work of Christ 
in a man, aüd a work done for him. To us it 
appears that the making of a man righteous, like 
the making of him holy, is an internal and 
spiritual, not a formal and technical thing. 

he error of modern evangelical theology is like 
that of Pharisaic Judaism; it applies the term 
righteousness to what a man done, and not 
to his inward state, and so prepares the way for 


the application of one of the most real words in | o 


every language to a mere theological fiction. 

Dr. Campbell finds in the record of primitive 
Christianity, what he desires to see, but does 
not see, even in some of the most unequivocal 
records of living Christianity, the acknowledg- 
ment of the directness of the demand which 
Gospel makes on the will. 

“TI say, the acknowledgment‘of the directness of the 
demand which the Gospel makes on the will. For an 
indirect effect upon the will is admitted, is even con- 
tended for. ‘The faith,’ it is said, which saves, also 
sanctifies. It prodaces not only peace and confidence 
towards God, but also holiness. Not merely is the 
work of Christ trusted in; His example is also followed. 
Not only is forgiveness of sin received through His 
blood, bat deliverance from the — of sin by the 
Spirit, is also God’s gift to us in Him; and we have no 
right to re our faith as a saving faith unless its 
soundness proved by the fruit which it bears.“ Nor 
am I insensible to much good that has resulted from 
this manner of teaching, much gain to the cause of 
righteousness; gain, I mean, in comparison with what 
would have been the result if the first half in all this 
had been insisted upon without the second; if hat has 
been called Justification had been insisted upon without 
what has been called Sanctification. The addition has 
been a concession to the of i and has 
— caurse been "sulighe in i 

— an 
But still he evil bas been great. 
n of when there is but one thing, laborious 
efforts at harmony made where identity should be re- 
cognised, and a complexity embarrassing to the spirit 
— — * introduoed instead of the simplicity that is in 

riet. 

The feeding on Christ of which I speak is as truly a 
culture of all the graces of the Spirit as it is a trust in 
Christ. But whatever, in the actual experience of men 
of God, is common to it and to what is recognised as 
the sanctification to be added to justification, a wide 
distinction holds between them in this, that not as fruits 
of faith needful to prove that we are justified and so are 
saved are these graces desired ; nor even, as some have 
said, feeling that they were taking higher ground, as 
imparting the necessary meetness for heaven; but these 
graces are desired —the culture of them is en in— 
directly for their own sake, and not as evidences of a 
saved state, but as themselves portions of the salvation 
received—elements of the eternal life given to us in 
Christ and not the mere meetness to receive that life 
hereafter.” 

Oneof the charms of this book is the sympathy 
the author feels with those who will differ 
from his exposition of truth, the frankness, the 
gladness with — he seeks to discover what 
of truth may underlie the error he would 
counteract, and his anxiety toremove all doubt 
as to the spiritual influence of his teachings. 
Thus he anticipates the objection that he leaves 
room for boasting. by affirming that that view 
“of the grace of God is superficial and inade- 
“quate which, while it recognises the freeness 
of the love of God to man, and man’s exclusive 
“ dependence on what that love spontaneously 
gives to the rejection of all idea of claim or 
„ merit, does not discern in that freeness, or in 
the nature of the gift given, enough to exclude 
“boasting on the part of the receiver of the 
“gift.” This is the true spirit of Christian 
controversy, the recognition of the spiritual 
interests as dearer to un opponent than the 
mere form of words to which he may be pledged ; 
and this attempt to conciliate him by showing 
the moral and spiritual influences for which he 
contends unimpaired, and indeed better pre- 
served, by the substitution of other intellectual 
conceptions than his. Dr. Campbell's book is 
full of reverence for every spiritual reality for 
the sake of which Romanist or Protestant may 
love his dogmas, and he shows how all these are 

erverted, rather than guarded, by departure 

rom the simplicity of the Gospel. 

Dr. Campbell admirably calls “ a carnal expe- 
dient to exclude boasting,” the change in the 
“ conception of justifying faith from being that 
“ of the reception of Christ as our life to that of 
“a naked trust in His work for man as a 
„ground of acceptance with God.” And he 
well adds in another connection, that, “ to feel 
our nothingness is not, any more than to con- 
“fess our ignorance, the due response to the 
“voice that in Christ comes to us from the 
“heart of the Father of our spirits to quicken 
“in us the life of sonship.“ It is to the spiritual 
life that is imparted by the following of Jesus 
as Lord that He looks to preserve His disciples 
from every error. Light is its own wall 
“against darkness. The life of Christ is the 
“light of men. That life saves from boasting 
the mau who receives it to be his life.“ 

We had marked some other passages for 
quotation; but without presenting a detailed 
view of the whole book, it would be impossible 
to do it justice. It is a fitting sequel to the 


“Thoughts on Revelation,” which repudiated 
alike the Romanist dogma of an infallible church, 
and the Protestant dogma of an accurately 
defined creed, as the interpreter of the Bible, 
and affirmed that the intellect could not be 
guarded from error save by the sacred in- 
tuitions of a true conscience and obedient heart, 
and that the only infallibility is the individual 
idance of the Spirit of God. A true spiri 
Campbell rejoices to acknowl 

f deduotions of the understanding; 
and the spirit may be trusted to lead the un- 
derstanding aright. It is th 142 confu- 
sion, not the physical contradiction, which 
most shocks him in the Mass; “the distinc- 
“tion between the faith which receives a 
* 1 mystery and the faith which a 
“ hends a spiritual truth, is a difference in 
not in d And it is to point out how 
wholly spiritual is the effect of Christ upon the 
believer in Him that he has written these pages. 

“ That preaching justification by faith should 

men’s belief in the „is a result that oan be rej 
in, only in so far as it is the truth of justification 
faith, which takes the place of that delusion. If 


men cease from using the consecrated ma 
substance in that service as the food of Eternal Li 


because it is no lon 
and 80 ceasing turu 


and blood of the . 
engrafted word and feed upon it, recei 
Christ to be their life, the change is one in which 
rejoice; and if men cease to offer the eucharistic 
ing in the Mass because they no longer believe 
therein Christ is offered to the Father, and so 
engage in that worship in spirit and in truth, which 
the living presentation of Christ to the Father in that 
worship of sonsbip, which is the worsbi 
the Eternal Life 


bat a counterfeit 
to i An 


Christ, is not less 
The mental operation 
of reference to Christ’s work, assumed to be imputed to 
us, is no more able to supply the place of receiving 
Christ as our life than the physical operation of feeding 


18 
also—in this there is nothing in which 
intellectual substitute for the life of 
fatal than a material substitute. 


upon the material substance assumed to be transub- 
stantiated into the body and blood of the Lord ; and the 
mental pleading of Christ’s merits in prayer is no more 
able to supply the place of praying in the spirit of 
Christ than the physical act of offering up the 

offering. The physical substitute for the life of faith 
assumes a physical mystery. Does not the intellectual 
substitute assume a moral mystery The former is with- 
out witness in the conscience, and is taken upon trust in 
the ways of 1 ee faith. Is not this true of the latter 
also P na 4 manist receives a uy the — 
accepting the Scriptures as interpreted e Charch, 
and feels no need of any corresponding light in con- 
science. The Protestant who receives imputation of 
righteousness is accepting the same Scriptures as inter- 
preted by himself, and he also feels no need of a corre: 
sponding light in conscience.” 


NEWj EDITIONS. 


A History of the Free Churches of England from A.D. 
1868 to 4. D. 1851. By Heasert S. Sxeats. Second 
Edition. (A. Miall.) Weare glad that the first edition 
of this work should so soon have been exhausted. Our 
Opinion of its merits has already been very fally ex- 
pressed, and a re-examination of it has more than con- 
firmed our previous estimate. Justly great as has been 
its popularity, we doubt whether it will not be more 
popular in immediately future years than itis at present. 
It is remarkable to notice how the controversies 
described by the author and the historic principles laid 
down by him are now being repeated and illustrated. 
What, for instance, can be more apt to the present time 
than Mr. Skeats’s history of the Coronation oath, as 
settled in the first Parliament of William III., and the 
history of the Royal Supremacy question in the reign 
of Henry VIII. and Anne? Here we have the germ 
of the very history which we ourselves are now making. 
The question, however, which this work, as we read it 
again over now, most forcibly places before our mind, 
is that of the relative inflaence of Church and Dissent 
upon the condition and character of the English people. 
Read for that purpose alone, it is wonderful how sug- 
gestive the narrative is. Mr. Skeata, we see, has care- 
fully revised the text of his book; but, as far as our 
examination extends, the corrections are mostly con- 
fined to slips of the pen or the press. On the whole, we 
think the author was right in not adding to the text. 
The time has not yet come for a full history of our o 
period. We heartily hope that this edition will be dis. 
posed of as speedily as was the last. 


Mr. Herwortu Dixon’s New America (Harst and 
Blackett) bas, we are glad tonotice, been incladed in the 
Select Library of Popular Authors which Messrs. Hurst 
and Blackett have been adding to for some years past 
from their favourite publications. In this cheap and 
portable form Mr. Dixon’s is accessible to almost all 
readers. 


Still more welcome to us are two volumes of a cheap 
re-issue of Hugh Miller’s Works—The Testimony of 
the Ktocks and The Cruise of the Betsy (W. P. Nimmo), 
This edition is well illustrated, and printed clearly on 
stout paper. The uniform price of the volumes com- 
posing it is five shillings. We hope it will be well 


supported on both sides of the Tweed, 
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Yesterday her Majesty came to town, and held a 
drawing-room at Buckingham Palace. To-day the 
Queen will visit the Royal Academy. 
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| The ice N of Wales have arrived at 


It is officially announced that the Prince of Wales 
will hold a levee at St. James’s Palace on behalf of 


the Queen, on Tuesday, June 1. 
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At a crowded and excited 


meeting of the Carlton 
Olab, on Saturdsy, a proposal Ges’ thats to have 
portraits of Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli painted for 


the olub, as a slight recognition of the eminent ser- 
vices rende by these statesmen to the Conserva - 
tive cause ; but the proposition failed to meet with 
the fall measure of support which its originators 
expected, and the motion was withdrawn.—The 


The Poet Laureate has been ununi ly el 
an honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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rofiet is about to be raised to the peerage. 

Tl -constitated 
ment an of 


Nn 
lave b offered 
of the 


of St. 


dle 


Raderles,, i ee 


Under. Mr. J. F. Einott, the late 
Assistant Usder-Rebtetary ; and Mr. Henty Taylor. 


banns of the poe, See Se 

vob cdused ab nmodtion a 

n We “the third ule. oF 

day, at the little church of Cotsham 

Side, near Chippenham. Mr. Speke is about to 
marry a Mise Fuller of that neighbourhood. 

Colonel Cowell Stephey writes to say that he was 

the moniber Who, ii refereribé to Mr. Bright’s land 

| emphatic No“ general . 4 

0 


, uttered 


to come from the Premier 


imeelf. 
— member for Carmarthen was sitting imme- 

iately behind the Treasury bench, and of coarse it 
was difficult to tell the exact quarter from which a 
single exclamation of that kind came. 


Miscellaneous Hews, 


— 


Scrawce Aub Ant Daranruent or ruf Comurrran 
= Covunett on Epvucation.—The 


Sis yout 


Loxpow.—At a session of 
let, Mr. Grote, 


xon Medical Fellow of Pembroke Dollege, and 
Radcliffe Travel ellow of & va ty of 
Oxford, was Professor of Hygiene d 
Public Health in this college, the first 


of the city, leaving his 
little to do. Ata . 
il on Saturday there 
disorder. Mr. O'Sullivan refused to 
the services of counsel, ing that he 
at the bar of the com- 
0 He went so far as to 
him counsel's aid with dishonest 
motives. The Corporation, however, decided that 
counsel should be retained. On Sunday there was a 
dem on in Cork against the O'Sullivan 
bility Bill. About 7,000 of the working-class 
population 
m 


passed resolutions denouncing the 
the Government, and the measure now 
before Parliament, and expressed their confidence in 
the Mayor. The p ings were of an orderly 
character. No person of influence was present. 

Tun Lievor Trarric.—On Wednesday an infiu- 
ential deputation waited on Mr. Bruce to present to 
him a memorial the Permissive Prohi- 
7 M. P., introduced 
and with Mr. Pope, Dr. Manning, 
spoke in support of the memorial. The 


ressing his hearty sym- 


| oe, was an open 
one as to which would be the best course to ad 
and it had yet to be argued out. Mr. Bruce left the 
room, and the deputation addressed the Thder- 
(Mr. Kinatohbull-Hugeaen), who, in 
testimony to the of those who had 
taken up the cause of temperance, and 4 
hope that some agreement might be come to by which 
all desiring to see a better system carried out could 
march A conference on the liquor traffic 
question is to be held in London at the end of this 
month, under the auspices of the National Associa- 
tion for promoting Amendment in the Laws Relating 
to the uor o, for the purpose of bringing 
into a common council the representatives of the 
opinions at present floating with more or less distinct- 
ness in the country, relative to the best mode of deal- 
ing with the abounding facilities for intemperance. 


noon at the Wesminster Palace Hotel, Mr. 


M.P., in the chair. Reference was made b 
Leatham, M.P., to the of the Parliamen- 
tary and Municipal Elections ittee. Acoord- 
ing to the hon. member for Huddersfield, there was 

diffic in * evinenes of intimidation 
n the English counties. He expressed a hope that 
such testimony would be forthcoming. Addresses 
were delivered by several prominent members of the 
Liberal party, both in and out of Parliament, and 


resolutions in accordance with the object of the 
meeting were passed. The conference recommended 
Liberal constituencies henceforth to make it a test 
question with candidates, and to vote for none who 
will not pledge themselves to 


tected voting. Mr, 


Merthyr, 


H. Richard, the member for 


gined. That nothing 
0 


declared that 4 


the tiptidiiy of Libetal opinion in Wales, which 
had resulted in the —＋ 6) many Liberals for 
the Principality, was now being sternly avenged 
He pledged himself to à statement, which oughtt> 
be universally known, that in the county of Car- 
alone 200 tenants, farmers and others, who 

had r voted against their landlords at the 
electi since received notices to quit. Mr. 
M M.P., said he was afraid it would be 
difficult to prove intimidation in the English coun 
ties, and the only thing to be done was r up 
the agitation throughout the counties. He was 
satisfied that when the Irish Church question was 
and the ballot came under discussion, 
be 4 mojotity in its support ; 
farther, they have a good many Con- 
servatives voting for it. (Hear, .),, He be- 
lieved that before the next election o ballot would 
have become Jaw, both for Parliamentary and 
municipal elections. 


Glennings. 


— — 


Coorisel in the Overend and Gurney case have 
arranged for ita standing over till next term. 


The Mayor of L bas introduced the prac- 
tice of having ladies at the mayoral banquets. 


On Satarday there was a review of the Metropolitan 
Volunteers in Hyde Park, by General Lindsay. There 
were about 3,000 men present. 


The French Atlantic cable wil 
in America at Cape May, New 
of the Delaware river. 


Wednesday 1i@abigd to Mt. eg for a BADpy epe- 
| : a 

abe of tte fro belt. tiekeading Catone! Fee 

from some re irks which had been pas on i 

he said, His fright hon. friend had retained his 

seat between thirty and forty years, and was likely, 


if he lived as long; to retain it for the period of his 
natural life.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


An AMBASSADOR AWKWARDLY Piacep. —A Paris 


correspondent of the Indépendance Belge relates an 


I, it is said, be landed 
j ersey, at the mouth 


ool | amusing incident which occurred at the Princess 


Mathilde’s soirée on Sunday week; the Emperor 
Napoleon being present. An actrees from the Odéon 
Theatre recited Victor Hugo's Ode to Napoleon I., 
which is little else than F ions invective against 
Kugland. It 80 happened that our ambassador, 
Lord Lyons, was right in front of the actress, and 
it was to him, in utter ignorance of his name and 
position, that she seemed to address the poet's 
verses. The confusion of the company may be ima- 
might be wanting to increase 
the emibarrassment of the ambassador, the Emperor 
had to lead off the applause. 


A New Tuorovenranzs.—Two ladies of distino- 
tion stopped in a carriage at a jéweller’s in Charing 
Oroes, London; one of them out, and the coach 
stood scross the pathway, which some gentlemen 
wanted to cross to the other side, and desired the 
coachman to move on a little. The fellow was 
surly, and refused; the gentlemen remonatrated, but 
in vain. During the altercation the lady came to 
the shop door and foolishly ordered the coachman 
not to stir fromthe place. On this one of the gen- 
tlomen opened the coach door, and with boots and 
spurs stepped through the carriage. He wus fol- 
lowed by his companion, to the extreme discompo- 
sure of the lady Within as well ds the lady without. 
To complete the jest; a party of sailors coming up, 
observed that it was a thoroughfare, and thought 
they had as just much right to it as the gemmen, 
and accordingly they scrambled through the carriage. 

An Exorspitant Actraess PuT DowNn,.—A Phila- 
delphia paper says that an English actress now in 
the west was recently telegraphed by the manager 
of Mr. Fisk’s New York Opera House to know her 
terms ſor an engagement. Sbe replied— 1,000doliars 
a week, a third of the house clear once a week, 1,000 
dollars to break an engagement in St. Louis, and 
railroad expenses for three people from New 
Orleans.” The manager replied—“ Madam, your 
terms are much too low. You sball have all that 
comes in the house; Mr. Fisk will present you with 
the Opera House and 200 miles of the Erie Railway, 
besides 2 N he bas accumulated 
in a life of toil and self-denial ; also all that he may 
make for the next five years, whioh, if we may judge 
by the past, will be no ivoonsiderable amount. If 
these terms should not meet with your approbation, 
it may be ble to make Gould give up what little 
he has, that the light of your refulgent genius may 
not be lost to the stage.” 


— — — 


Births, Matriages, and Benths. 


BIRTAS. 
MIALUL.—April 11, at Oshawa, Omada West, the wife of 
Edward Mial), jun., of a daughter. 


WILLIAMS.—May 8, at Balham-hill, the wife of Sydney 
Williams, Eaq., of a son, 


LEONARD.—May 10, at Hemel Hempstead, Herts, the wife 
of the Rev. H. C. Leonard, M. A., of a son. 


MARRIAGES, 


SUSAR evant iri 28, — 2 n Oon- 
r onal U . ord t. . Alexander Thom 

fon M.A . Frederiok, only * of William Nuttall, of Mal. 
to 5 only daughter of Richard Wright, 
wa, N 


— oh otak — 
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Re Eñw— 


N 4 ' * * " ’ : , os 
—— - Avril He, ot Horta: 4. Chat et — — fate, Tee toads we quiet, © plies wens | 2. N COLON TAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY: 


5e. 8d per Slbs. From Norfolk, Saffolk, sek, and Uam- 
Wood. to Mies Mary Ana Thornton, both of Horton. ae ire we reccived d 1000 Gecte anil — — The ANNUAL MeertiNG of of the 00 LONLAL M MISSION- 
York. the Rev. John Jefferson, Independent minister, 100 Scots and crosses; aud from Ireland, . The market OHAPEL FISH-STREEr HILL, on y EVENING, 
Mickleby, near Whitby, to Eliza, youngest daughter of the | was well suvplied with English sheep. The best Downs and Ma 15th, 1869. 
late Mr. Thomas Kilvington, Holdgate-road, Tork. half-breds were in stealy request, at from 5a. 8d. to 38. 10d., The Rev. THOMAS BINNSY wil! take the Chair a Halt. 
MANDER—HOLROYD.—May 5, at Francis-road Congrega- and in some instances 6s Od. per Silbe, For other breeds | past Six on 


tional — Birmingham, by the Rev. R W. Dale, M. A. | there was a moderate inquity. Our quotations refer to 7 The Mesting will be addressed by 
Elisha Mander, of Soho-hill, Wandsworth, to Catherine | theep. Lambe had a fair aale at from &. to 7s. M per sibs, | DD. Rev, W. . B.A, Rov, el tk hed Fe 
Holro of Norfolk-road, Edgbast 4 hter of | Valves sold slowly, but a rreacies, For — ALLPORT, 
44 Kershaw Holroyd, of r 0 pigs the inquiry was firm; bat large hogs were inactive. 
* LES—DAVIDS.—May 5, at Lion-walk Congtegational Per Sibs, to sink the Offal. 
Church, Colchester, by the ‘Rev. T W. Davids, father of the adad 139 Un . 
bride, the Rev. Alfred Holden Byles, B. A., of Headingley, | [nf coarse beste. 3 0 to f 6 eSouthdown5 86 0 U be iat Tex 
— to Louisa Bridget, eldest daughter of the Rev. T. W. | second quality .8 8 4 460 1 8) yee 
—— ii 111 Sal — 
DON—HENDREY.—May 6, at Park Chu * by | brime Sovts, So. ay Rev. J. Pitureo ira Sir, 
the John Ed wen. D. D., A. I. Ber te Joarse inf. sheep 8 0 4 0 6 4 Sig. 1. 5 Jau Towers, ft 
Annie Ritchie, daugh ; +e Highbury- Afi. Woond quality 4 2 5 0/| Néeatem. porkers. 8 5& Vun ana 
EARNSHAW—SPENC Ma the Independent Pr. coarsowoolledS 3 6 6 : 
chapel, Denholme, by} the 4 — Mr. Reuben | Suckling calves, 22s, to 25s,; and quarter-old store pigs, 225. sven 1 as D . and 
Earnsha Anu Spencer, both of Denholme. to 258. each. the 0 of the U ; aun teen 
DEATHS. SMITHFIELD MEAT MARKET, Monday, May 10. Red Lion-square, Hol 


BEV. 1 25, aged t , at Freckelton House, The supplies of meat are large, and the demand is less active 
Wie Bevan, Req. JP. fo — very — — pro- at our quotations The import into 1 — Ae ATTEMPT TO > a N 
minently tel Wit th St. Paul's Independent Church in | ted of 689 — 202 tierges, 50 barr e 4 SEUMS AND GAL 
that town 3 packages from 1 — 6 baskets from Rotterdam, 47 Mr. G * * 
20 tierces, Konig» regory otlon tie for after 
BORN .— April 27, at Chalmleigh, Worth Devon. Fanny Born 2 * th Advantage should be taken of this 
eldest daughter of the late Mr. William Norrington, of Per Sits, by the oarcase, efforts to avert 1 — * ili 
Aer beef . 1 rf 3 é Inf. mutton 7 * 3 4 abe [nstita erw 
FR — Ww laferior N 0 : 6 
ae "Weller, Highouet haa years, | Viddling ditto .$ 8 4 0| Middlingditto .310 5 0| ‘There have been presen apron | rn 
LAKER.—May 4, at Horsham, Mr. Joseph Laker, seh, aged | Ptimelatgedo. 4 2 4 6) Prime ditto 5 2 5 ©) for opening on Pane. 
sixty-six, = + — 0 7 18 i : Saati 56th ; ‘ ; , renee 
r ork. ä 
GOULD.—May 6, at his residence, Traps Hill. Loughton, * 2 PETITION Rey, —— a San 
George Gould, Req. in the seventy-sixth year of his age. OUVBNT-GARDEN MARK&T.—Lospon, Saturday, May 8. —— Adelphi, W. G. 
RIDINGS.—May 8 at Brvanstone-strest, Portman. equare, | —A fair amount of business doing, and supplies well kept up, JOHN n ’ 
Sarah Ridings, wife 2 Ba. ** — Eeq, C. R., and | home-grown aud continental. w th 125 rr 5th May, 1869, . Beoretary 
aughter o y „ Walthametow. the latter some excellent spring cau econe 06 1S, pee The Society is greatly in need of Funde. 
ene D - 
* 9 . 
auth German stocks, spirwa japonica, clacearias, and 9 2 — 
BANK OF ENGLAND. priargoniuma, which are pleacita — shrabby ale 


BOROUGH HOP MARKET, Monday, May 10.—We bare Building... ....«.«+++. — aA 
eines4 azette. nothing new to report of our market, which continues much . already ‘Frnt, Bali ———U— 
ao ee ie ub. ‘ in 22 state as last week, trade ‘being still slow for sam- This ae commenced under the auspices of — 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 82 ples of every description Advices from the Continent are | Congregat Union P midet of a dense 
or the week ending Wednesday, May 5. analtered, both Belgian and Bavarian Hop being quiet, at It has now, 1 Me. 4 15 “chapel. 2 bn 
I9s0 8 DEPARTMENT late rates. New York letters to the ud ult report no new | Of the present — ron Chapel, 


feature of interest in the market. Mid and East Kent, II. 10s., | within twelve months. 


Notes issued .... £30,510, Government Debt 411,018. 100 | 8/. 158, to 7h 7a. Weald of Kents, 20. $i 10, to 41 Contributions are 
Other Securities 3.8.0 | i0s.; Sussex, ., N. rt A Si. 15s. ; Farnham, N. 10s. Fund, that the we are 
Gold Coin & Bullion 15,510,560 | 4 &., to C.; Country 44, to 5l.; Bavatians, d, l. Accommodation 
— —— 108. to si. 10s, ; 8 A, sat bog sl: 9 at. 2b 700 Children in . 
£30,510, 560 £30,510,560 los., to 8 108. ; Americans, 16s. to Os. The Donations recei 
> i-n porte of foreign hops into 14 last week consisted of * aa 7 te * 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 20 bales from Antwerp, 4 Bremen, 25 Calais, 180 Ham- City ; Clip: Rev. Olbert MoAll. * eal Grange .t 
Proprietors'Uspitalél 4, 553.000/Govarnment Secnr'- bark. 216 bales from Rotterdam, and $5 bales from Stettin. t the Otis of is — Fleet. 
RAED 20. cedcascosec 8.120.859; thes (inc. dead street, Christian World, 

Public Deposits.... 5.116. weight 14 Q PROVISIONS, Monday, May 10.—The arrivals last week Among the chief amounts already prom 35 
Other — 15,927. 787 Other de 1.83.88 from Ireland were 147 firkins butter, and 3,118 bales bacon, the ts leod * 4 
—ů— — 10712 | od boxes bacon. Phe aer de in Irish batter are so | F. Morley, Er Er. ooo 
ao * 1 * * * ‘ * 
.... — Gold & Bilver Coin 1,071, 528 J iasited quotations are nominal. In foreign a far amount Loudon Congregational Chapel Bailding 
£39 179,701 289 170 ro | “f Ousiness has been transacted at 4 decline of about 4s. to | (Grant) . * . . - Boe? 
May 6, 1869, ‘ Ge. Fornes. Chief en * perowt. The bacon market ruled firm, and sales were Ditto ( „„ % % 
' effected of the best Waterford shippers at 78s. ou board. Oor R 3.8 Nr 
aud Limerick very slow. W. * . * * * * * 160 0 0 
— — — — . 4 J. —.— Eeq. * * * * 100 0 
Houtowar's OrstTuent awp Pas. — Tue scrofalous and May 8 r. & tiede was AFriend ._, : . 8 188 5 0 
consumptive will find in these noble remedies the means of our q * New w Sereign petetons ar are selling at 8. Bevington, Esq. 25 3 4 
easting oat the bad bamours which originate and prolong 22 N per owt. The import into Londos, last 2 oon. J. Crane, . ; ; 8 . 80 0 0 
their sufferings. The Ointment should be well rubbed twice | iced of 48 tons, 3.680 bags, 870 sake, ks, 1,084 T. — Tine 2 60 0 „ 80 0 0 
* 1 — skin hy 8 as = —1 ths port affected | detwerp; 1,679 boxes Madura ; 12 sacks, Dun 
t will penetrate and act most wholesomely and energetical! : russe 
on the diseased structure. It — 0 wonterfal power mak; Hi benee Aula, * tod 50 2 - © 1 EIR ROYAL HIGH SES . 
in removing all taints from the blood, and consequently iu | Seotoh Regents, 008. to 1206. — 456. to 54. Fiend, Se PRINCESSEs LOUISA and 2244 
caring a multitade of chronic ailments which seemed to be to 55s. PROFESSOR Ferrsa’s Lecture N. 
almost irremeliable. No invalid who owrefually stu lies the 2 much interest in the oe 
plain instructions folded round every packet of Holloway’s SEED, Monday, 10.— little red ty sanped REAT LIGHTNING INDUCTOR UM. Wy) sod “ 
— 141 be oa ie to know how his preparations can be and none wanted. Usefal foreign red remains ip d 1 ” at 12°30 daily.—“ ROBIN HOOD” 
© greatest advantage. to hold over, and for such full prices were paid. White ol Merry Men,” | —— treated by 2 BUOKL 
— . | od was unchanged ig value. New white Kesex mus Ea. intr ducing ral and 
remains searoe aud dear. Foreiga tales were Held D higher: the rROMET 6." Woodbury. a PHOTO. 
exports exceeding the imports, Trefvils were held on previous | PROJESS,” with DO 2 of “ BLAIN&.” combi 
Wlarhets , t rms, Osdaryseed creeps ap in valde, Not much English | with the varied Easter Novelties, at the ROYAL POLY 
appearing. TECHNIC —One Shijiling. 
— WOOL, Monday, 8.—There is no to notice in * 
the Hag ia Wool A The demand is far from ative, the Lon Hore hy [IRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
OORN EXCHANGE, Loon, Monday, May 10. couse sso being the decline which has taken place in the value of 2 44 or Tea, 1s. $d. 
The supply of Kaglish wheat was small for today’s market, lonial produce, much of which is ia 4 very dirty condition, 4 8 
but the arrivals from abroad are moderate, We had greater and has been prepered for market. It is not anticipated 


firmness ia the trade, and Bnglish wheat realised the full therefore that ite 1 — 4 will have any permanent effect V — 
Pele of thie day week. Foreign wheat also. was fal as | “Pon the price of English wool. r he Rr ee 
dear Midsummer 


OIL, Monday, May 10 —For linseed and rape oils therehas | Stely after the 


sold slowly at 6 proviens prices. Barley was dull, and 6d. to Is been 4 strong demand, and orices have risen. The transac- thoroughly, French, Haale, 4 — 

per qr in advance for grinding descriptions the week. The S 1 — „ trends. Address W. " Weat-street, — 
market is well supplied with oats, and Saeed wees ena Died one 5p epher ens Rove Seem Renites, Somerset. * ' 
to purchase ex ship at a redaction of 6d, to Is. per qr from | TALLOW, Monday, May 10.—The market is quict. T. O. 

the rates of Monday last, At the ports of call few oar goes | on the spot, 488. Od. per owt. Town Tallow 418. net cash. 


remain unsold, Quotations are without alteration. Bit, tanasin, flew id. * Sh Od Ran. OHOLASTIO.— Far pie sat 2 
onday, — Market heavy, with no a s ‘ 
UURRENT PRICES. on last day's rates. Wallsend diettons, 17s. d.; Hetton | (about 40 Picea Sail tome NW. of 015 
Per Qr. Por G-, Braddyls, 56. Hough Hall, 1%. 6d. ; Koelice, 10% Thorpe, station, A EK at; * 
Eesox and Kent, Peas— arrived, 23; ships left from ‘eat day, 4—total, 24. Ships at 
red, old oo „ = Om Grey ce „ e+ 39 to 40 sea, 20. 
Ditto new .. «. 43 44 „„ co OG ' BE be ——. — 
White,old.. . — = „ „„ „% 01 = | Upton-road, John’s Wood, 
” — ** * * — = — dolles * * 87 39 * . , 
ann Sdbertisements, ([ OPARENTS. 7 DOW. 
„ „ee a MAN, Pharmaceutical Ubemist, High-strest, Southam,- 
. . ton, has Vacancy for a well-educated Youth as an APPREN- 
Buglish malting... 30 33) o, TICE, Premium moderate 
Obevalier . +. 43 47 Taten bed, „ 2% NOW READY—THE OPEN SECRET. 
Lenden :.. .. 20 fi go». ,potato .. 2 90 SERMONS QTROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEROHES. 
Marr a a a GREEN, STROUD, d BST 
Pale „ „ „ ow el ee ce = ne Teske ‘The Mises HOWARD, Resident Forsiga 
9 — i * .. oe * 2 Arthur Mlall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet street, E C. SECOND TERM COMMBNOBD MAY é. 
8 pe Terms and references on 
Ticks .. . « 8 8600 NOW READY—THE SECOND EDITION, | -—— : 
Harrow... «. . 87 30% Towmmade.. .. 88 48 ToDo HALL LADIES’ OOLLEGE, 
Sal. = = try Marks ., 80 31 A HISTORY FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM. 
Egyptian .. .. 33 84) Morfolk & Sulfolk 29 80 OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. PROFESSORS. 
BREAD. —Lonpon, Saturday, May 10. Tus prices of By Heaserr S. Sears. 8Svo. Price lads, English Literature. ; „ Mea, O. L. 
wheateuw bread in the metropuiis are from 7d, to 8d. ; hous. Arthur Miall, 10 Bouverle-street, Fleet-st rest, k. 0 Hotany ° . 5 5 „ Profesor Ba : 
hold ditto, 5)d. to gd. = Ar Science . Mesas. Witsaow & WILLIAMS, 
METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKED, Monday, May 10 EAC SO t TV. —The FIPPY-THIRD Harmonium aud Piano a 
—The total imports of foreign stock into Loudoun last week PUBLIO ANNIV#S ARY of the PHACE SOCIELY | Singing ’ . . ae Cowanb, ed 
amounted to 14.865 bead, At the corresponding poriod lu 18s | Will be hel im IN SOUAT CHAPSL, MOORFLELDS, ou Drawing and Pai » KRV. Boss, Keg. 
we received 14,716; in 1807, 14,841; iu 180, 11,075; aud in | PURsDay ENI. May 18, 1800. The Chair will be token by — aud Biblical 2 » Kev. J. W. Town, 
1505, 11,729 head. Full avera.e supplies of torel cu stovk were JUSEPH W. PEASE, Keq., M. P., at Half-past Six o’vlook Fr Lauguage ' E. M anDRoU, 
on sale Both beasts aud sheep sold heavily, at reduced | CnarRies Gir Esy., M. P.: Wituiam Fo wers, g., M. P.; German Lauguage . . Husen. 
quotations, inoreased supplies of beasts were received from Cyrus Fiete, 1 A. |MACKENNAL are 6x- Keferess —Pareats of Pupils and Olergy meu. 


dur on grasing districts, and some good serviceable animals | pected to address the ic Sting. For Partioulars, address the Principal, Mrs, TODD. 
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- TILLIAM . S. 
LANSDOWNE HO LONDON-ROAD, BISTINGTOR 3 ASSURANCE — ——. — . —ĩ —— 
to H. R H the Prinoe of Wales, sends a CATA US gratis 


The premises 
G cd touted ches equation” 


SHARES, £35 each, may be paid in one sum, or by Monthly 

of bs. per share. 

INVESTING MEMBERS receive 5 per cont. Interest, and 
of Burplus Profits. 

MOSEY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE without premium 


for any term of years. 
JONATHAN TAYLOR, Seoretary. 
Offices :—-1074, FENCHUROH STREBT, B.O. 


end SUBURBAN LAND and 
BUILD 


SIX per Cent. allowed om sums of £100 and upwards if 
deposited for not leas than one year certain. 
JONATHAN TAYLOR, Secretary. 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL 
LIFES ASSURANOB COMPANY, 
82, New Bridge-street, London, B.C. 
(Bmpowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 
Draxgcrons. 


AA! B, Beq,. Vice-Chairman. 
Poise Boa | Pram Denis, Bq 
Groser, William, Ed. Will, trea Jan. * 
BoucrTrons. — Messrs. Watson and Bons. 
Puyvercix.—B. Headlam Greenhow, M.D. 


Burncson.—Jobao Mann, E. 
Actuar® amp Accountawt,—Josiah Martin, Bg., F. I. A. 


third year, and may be applied 
of K to Polley, or received in 
Oash, at the option of the assured. : 
The next division will be declared in 1870. 
and all needful information be obtained 
— 1 


ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Becretary. 


R. COOKE BAIN E S, 
SURVEYOR AND OOMPENSATION VALUER. 
106, Cheapside, K. O. 


information 
Bvery supplied as to the various Metropolitan 
Olaims against Railway and other 

Public Companies prepared 


ALL DESORIPTIONS OF PROPERTY 
8,08 PROPERTY VALUED POR 


Money obtained on Freehold or Leaschold Securities. 


HEOBALD BROTHERS, Public Account- 
ante, Insurance Brokers (Fire, Life, Marine, Loans), | 


and General Agents, County Chambers, 14, Corn- 


and 
especially adapted for 


Westminster . 
and Woodford. 
beth. 


Moperate Rares of Premiums—espeoially for young lives. 
Bonus have been declared in 1860, 1863, and 866. 


Po.ictzs made payable during lifetime. 
— AED Sxs0omp-O.ass Lives insared on a new prin- 


ALFRED T. BOWSER, Manager. 


CROSBY’S 


BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 


Squills, are too often invoked to 
Colds, and all Palmonary Diseases. 


remedy. 
SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 


A GENTLE APERIENT U POWERFUL TONIO., 
Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, le Id.,  Od., and Ils 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 
The best for ACIDITY OF THE rok o, 
HEARTSURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION. 
the best mild for 


constitutions 
DIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS 


DINNEFORD AND OO, 
172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chemists. 


and ai’, It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of 
EE. ene . — 
Electro Plate and Urns and Kettles, 

Britannia Metal Goods, vy 

B Water Dishes, Clooks and labra, 

Hot Water Baths and Toilet Ware, 


Cabinet Furniture, 
Kitohen 1 — 4 
th List of Prices, and Plans of the 20 Show-rooms, 


89, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 8, 4, Newman- 
street; 4, 6, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman-yard, 


(COUTLERY, Warranted.—_The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 


warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at 
prices that are remanerative only because of the largeness of 
she sales. 

Table | Dessert Dervens 


handles 


The Largest Stock in existence of PLATED DESSERT 
KNIVES and FORKS, and of the new plated Fish-cating 
Knives and Forks and Carvers. 


EA URNS, of LONDON MAKE ONLY.— 
the world (leuieding 1. — M of wun 
are ison SALE at WILLIAM 8. 


URTON’S, 

from . to 
EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM A BURTON has Twelve — 
devoted exclusively to the separate of ps, Baths, 


most varied ever submitted to the pablic, 


4 proportionate with those that have 
establishment the most distinguished in 


ee „ 198. 64, to £220 On. each. 

Baths, 50 „ . O4. to 26 Os. each. 

Lamps (Moderateur), from „ . 0d. to 28 10s. each. 
gd nee SES oS Roce ease 

Pure Colza OU. * se oe „ 8s. 4d. per gallon. 

HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 


SILVER.—The REAL NICKBL SILVER. introduced 
more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM 8. oe when 


ARR’ 


Ma any medicine vendor, in boxes, 18. 14d. 
os. , and in family packets lls. each. a 


HORNIMAN's TEA 
is selected only from the spring gathering, 
and imported free from ‘facing’ powder; tea 
distinctively strong and delicious in flavour 
is thus obtained. Genuine packets are 
signed WAZ /horniman “bo, Loxpox. 
Prices, 2s. 8d.—3s.—8s.4d. & 3s. 8d. per Ib. 
AGENTS ARE APPOINTED—CHEMISTS, 

2,53 


Se, in tbe COUNTRY — OONFEOC- 
FIELD'S 


IONBRS in LONDON. 
PARAFFINE” 


WHITE 
SOAP. 
with trebly refined white 


the 
KT „ is tel med 
— 12 — r 
inflaence on the skin peculiar to itself. See 
each tablet and wrapper. Wholesale— 

J. FIELD, 36, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


FIELD'S “UNITED KINGDOM ” 
SOAP. 


(Registered.) 
is made in six varieties, viz., Cherry 


J. C. & J. FIELD, 86, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


FILMER’S BEDSTEADS, BEDDINC, 
AND BED BOOM FURNITURE, 
An ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUB, with prices of 
1,000 ARTICLES OF BED ROOM FURNITURE, 
sent free by post on application to 
FILMER AND SON, 
UPHOLSTEBERS, 


$1 and 32, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. 
Factory, 34 and 35, Charles-street. 


| UX URIANT WHISKERS, Moustachios, 

and Eyebrows; aleo the renewal of hair on bald patches, 
40. LATREILLE’S CAPILLAIRE STIMULANTE sucoseds 
where everything else fails. Five hundred testimonials may 
be seen by any person calling upon JOHN LATREILLE, 33, 
Lorrimore-street 


83 » Walworth; or specimens sent fre- by post | 


2E 8. d 6 „ 4 C . d. G 6. d. 
12 Table Forks ee it WO 102 208 60 
12 Table Spcons 0 90 „1 100% 108 802 60 
12 Dessert Forks .. ee il 201 7 01 10 0% 11 0 
12 Dessert Spe 1 1 c 7 vil 10 001 11 0 
12 Tea Spoons . - 1014 wOlL 101 20 
And other at correspond! low prices, 
A Beoond Quality of Pattern 
Table and Forks .. 21 2 0 per dozen 
—." 55 016 0 55 
Teatpoons .. 010 0 


Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, Cruet, 
and Liqueur Frames, &., at proportionate prices. 
All kinds of done by the Patent Process. 
The Vans Deliver ree in an ite Subarbs. 


With the present Railway Facilities, the cost of — 1 
* Oo oe ee ee ee United 
WILLIAM 8. BU N will always, whea 
delivery at a mall fixed rate. 


 ‘PHREE PRIZE MEDALS, 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


PURE PICKLES, 


Sauces, Jams, and Table Delicacies 
of the highest quality, manufactured by 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 
PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 
Proprietors of — . Sanaa — Curry Paste, 


Are sold retail in all parts of the world, and wholesale at the 
Manafactory, 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


USE ONLY THE 


— 


GLENFIELD 


STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


SAUCE._LEA AND PERRINS, 


THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, ‘‘The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles and 


ente—OROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold by 
* all Dealers in Sauces thrcughout the World, 
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ERRY and Co.“ INSTANTANEOUS | (1OAL—GEORGE J. .COCKERELL a URE. CHINESE TBA) thé beét. fébiil} tan 
3 UNIVERSAL ANTI-STATN, | Oo . <a Ocala, whieh thoy * ries 3 


WAI NN Chemis E 


Wholesale, 87, Red Lion-square, and 3, Cheapside, London. 
JERRY and Ce 


Seige doe ds 


ae to Her 
4 H. R H the Duke of 


Pimlico (office 
— . stare 


1 INK PENOID. 


Warranted perfect if the — 22 are strletly followed. 
Sold by Stationers and Chemists. : 
_Whotants, — — Landen, entitled to use their nm. =] 
2 Te “ . 00.’S Hettoh or Lamb 
DERRY and Co.’s INSTANTAN NEOUS 
INK EXTRACTOR snd 1 8 = 


UNIV AL ANTL-STAIN. 
seven stampa. 
Bold by Stationers and Chemists. 
Wholesale, 87, Red Lion-squareé, and $, Cheapside, London. 


ERRY and Co.'s sy ore ing’ 
MARKING INK PENCIL. and Holloway; and 4 and 5 es, Regent’ -basin. 
Sixpence each. Post-free seven stamps. No Agente, 
Warranted perfect if the directions are strictly followed, 
Sold by Stationers and Chemists. PATENT KID GLOVES 
Wholesale, 87, Red Lion-square, and 3, Cheapside, London, WHEELER AND CO.’8 OWN MAKE. Ware, 
| Tr Celebrated for perfection of fit, faish, strength, and darability, OO PING 00 er. 7 
PREVIOUS to MAKING their Gentlemen's, 4a. 8d. ; Ladies’, deliontely pertumed, 4a, 44. HOE Matton ae 2 
saat Nr — 
A beau assortment love- 0 presente. 
* PURCHASES, Ladies and Gentlemen's Rassian Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. per pair. Bawarde, N Old hia Pics da poe bon — Wholeal Lesat 
- — All Gloves Post free. , 
ADIES and the PUBLIC WHEELER and 00, 210, BEGENT-STREET, w.; AB C PATENT DESPATCH. 
Are invited to inspect 16 and 17, POULTRY, sod Corner of LOMBARD-STREET, ee and KNEWSTUB'S newly-in — 
* Sl ee 2 1X — e 
Jus e e AND Oos — . * eee 
EW — AND CHBAP SILKS. ERICAL TWEED CLOTHING made requirements of literary, 


been to ail lovers of. 


AMES RENCE AND, Co: } — ̃ — 
J: * Suat iin Morning . 


Js SPENOR. atti itn ts 1 SE 
JAMES SPENCE AND 2 


in 
76, 77, 78, Bt. Panl's-charchyard. Eggs 1 NETTING, thb $3,8t. Jamen’s-strect, and 64, Jermyn-strest. 
and most Durable, Id. per — yard,” or in 0 - 
ELVETEEN Mantles, and qnantities of 260, 560, er 1.000 yards, carriage free NEW PATENT HAND LOOK-STITOH SEWING 
V 5 arid EDGINGTON’S MARQUERS and GARDEN TENTS are MAOH 
ack eta, silk. like, at the prettiest. 
* 6d. per yard, try 2 2253 BDGINGTON'S MARQUEES for hire are the most bas. 
> some oa pad 
Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, 3.8. BDGINGTON'S RIUK CLOTHS for 64 years hare maintained 
their celebri as 
* AP we fb SILES, Se — e HAYTHORN’S and WALLER’S NBTTINGS. 
ype mn desi ga impraved fabeie, from Abyssinia for Sale, Cheap. 1 ao. . 
K..... „„ r 
warran ; — 
— to supply more than « Iitmited member of pieces at 0 and 62, Old Kent-road, London, 8.8. ACRAMENTAL WINE, 287s. per dosen 
* 64d., the next importation must be at the least 43. | 8 7 Sr cod 16. 64. 12 plans ease ond bettie lnctaded. 
— R’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDE- uantity, whether emali or large, on ressipt 
QILK REPS in bright coloars and bleck.— OF LIERS. * of & Post-offes N w the 
"sion of mens wh sah stan tha righs ld, salted or | WALL L2QWTS nod LUSTRE, fr Que ond. Candle, i seal and D e 
D ja Ormola. 
on aeok ana MODBRATOR LAMPS ond Lats for It. — chouree ore a 
* TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, 8. . ORNAMENTAL 0 | Dung, 10 to 2 PER CENT. 


Oy erty PURE TEA aod COFFEE. Meee, Export, Read SHARP'S INVESTMENT CLROULAR (post free) 
Warehouse, 80, Fenchureh-street, London. The May Number now ready. 


1s contains all the Best-paying and Safest Utock sad Share 


SSELL'S CHOICE OOFFEES. RS | Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-strest, Birmingham. 
nowned in all parts for their excellence. Established 1507. 222 8H ARBHOLD 
(YASSRL LG TEAS dnd COFFEES. Du KING'S DANDRLION and QUININE Granville . On, ssa vlna, sd rela fe 


by Agents throughout the thar (Withogs London (Sstablished 1852). 
A GENTS WANTED for CASSELL’ TEAS | BILE, WIND, IN 2 217 Ir. 1 Bankers: London and 1433 —— BC. 
F , . . W f | As eg B e sul 
ag TY ELL, 8M and Co,, 80 - | Aod acknowledged by pa 7 many omnens surgeons tobe th safe 
es ens ba 144 104d. “aie IIS — 
RUPTURE. : New (Fourth) Rdition, loth, price 2 64. 
W. ee MAJESTY’S BOYAL LETTERS PATENT. I LEBIG Be seats Bete OF Enprtious, their REAL NATURE and 
Ite. O CMA 1A. PATENT | 1 Ar RATIONAL TREATMENT; with on the 
214 — eee By — J "we of Arsenic, Mergury, and other repated pad lcs. 
ES ay Port fal) Lendos : T. Robinson, 237, Gray's Isel. 
i Frere ELECTION PHOTOGRAPH. 


8 
eee 22 


dof that protection, 


uur sow st mid, 
([UDMAN’s 8 SEA SALT —— the CABINET POBTRaITS OF 
System, fortifies the Constitution, 


sta brace the Nerve, THE RIGHT HON. .* FORSTER, K. r. 
— cos nd nos 7 = , 
— Impure 


Indigestion, and Skin 
| Goll in bags and bones by all Wee Beware uf imi 


TIDMAN’S SEA SALT brings Nature's 
grand remedies within the 4 all. For maintais- 
1 5255 im 84 


5155 ee 
A Descriptive id ed As hepa PRING i MEDICINE. —The best Purifie 
I ba tt . e 288 


g 


remove all | 
WAI PIOCOADILLY, LONDON. A the 227 of the liver 
nr, ME, WELTER 2,3 ate, Aa., 260. 6d., and Sle. (d. — . J 
Postage, Ja. — they do not ) 
Prise of » Double Truss, Ila. 6d., 4%s., and Sis. 6d, Lostate rr and . 
Is. 84d. „N B FAMILY 1 
Price of an Ombiiiosl Truss, „. and . P ls. B00 all tete and other dealers in Patent — n 
. Post-oltice Orders to be made payable to John White, Pot | 2. 6. and 4s. Cd. -- | Dees. a, 40. 
Office Piccadilly Btock, Paternoster-row, London. 
N _ NEW PATENT ‘Gls ANS L VISA Y oa 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1666. „ bas | QTATIONERY, PRINTING, ACOOUNT 


The celebrated old IRISH WHISKY t 
mellow, . and very 


1C STOCKINGS. KNEE-CAPS, &e. 
is recommended Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, 
me. 


materia) of which these are made is 
elastic 


And Me, deck... Postage dd. 
1 —— —— Londen. 
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‘MESSRS. BELL AND DALDY’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


of GUIANA : 


DAN, TRIBES 


Br ree Rev. JOHN 


THE POPULAR EDITION.—Part I., Ready in May, Price One Shilling. 


THE 
LIFE OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. 


FLEETWOOD, D.D. 


And Numerous Illustrative Notes by the most eminent Biblical Critics. . Profusely 
Illustrated with highly-finished Coloured Engravings and upwards of 300 Woodcuts. 


serviceable to Sunday School 
this Edition more generally attractive 


-B.—On the 
" gize ae tay Io ia. 
care, at an expense of ONE HUNDRED GUIN BAS. 


* ours, 
T 


adapted for Family Reading, while the numerous Illustrative Notes will be found very 
— ty ag Ae eo The Coloured Plates, printed in Mesars 
than any similar work yet published. 


Leighton Brothers’ best style, will render 


ting by A. Caracoi, fall 4 — 1 —. and — 


printed in and engraved. 
„ Also, 4tb, 
ghout the letter- 


a new fount of large bold tyne cast expressly 


work, every Subsoriber will be presented with a Large Coloared Engraving of “ Balshazzar's 
This isa of John Martin’s, K. L., Masterpiece, eugraved ia the chromatic style, with the 


„„ Specimen Pages, Bills, and Showoards on application. 


JAMES SANGSTER and COMPANY, 31, 


Paternoster-row, E. O., and all Booksellers. 


— 


BOOKS FOR THE TIMES. 


aibo, ROME; from the Fall of the Western Empire. 
ood - 


By the Rev. G. Taxvon, M. A., Canon of York. 870, 88. 
aloth. 


WHEN WERE OUR GOSPELS WRITTEN? 


An ment Cometantine Tiscuzrposr. With « 
Narvetive of tae — of the Sinaitic Manuscript. 
vo, ls, cover. 


WHAT the FIRST BISHOPS of ROME 


AUGAGT. Bpistie of Clement of Rome to the 
a X IXI 
lation by B. Hana Cowras. o, ls. cover. 


OBSERVATIONS on the CONVERSION and 
APOSTLESHIP of ST PAUL. By Lord Gronce Lrr- 
Tron. With an Besay by Professor Hexayr 
None. Crown 6y0, 3s. 


ves, | SCIENCE and CHRISTIAN THOUGGHT. By 


really heal 4 
ee A pps 


‘with more good stuff in t than cartioads of 
ECIURE. A 


2 


Longmans and Co., London ; H. and C. Treacher, Brighton. 


This day, price . 64., or with 10 Coloured Maps, l., 


i A TEXT-BOOK of GEOGRAPHY: Con- 
taining 


the and 


DR, DOUGLAS'S OTHER OLASS-BOOKS. 
AN INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY. 64. 


(B PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH GRAM- 


AN INITIATORY GRAMMAR. 6d. 


~~. 8 for RECITATION, with Notes, 


THE PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH READER. 
A Now Baries of Bnglish Reading Books :— 


of 


the the 
Publishers, J. F. W 


-| AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a FRENCH PRO- 
: . to the for the 


Jou Doma, D. D., F. A. 8. . Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. cloth. 
GOD’S WORD WRITTEN : the Doctrine of 


Inspiration of Seriptare Bx and En- 
fore. By the ier. Gaapertr, A. Crown do, 


THE BIBLE and MODERN THOUGHT. 
With A the Rev. T. R. Bus,, M. A., Reotor 
of Holy ty. bridge. Svo, 7s. cloth; 98. half- 
bound. Imo, . cloth, 

MEMORIALS of the ENGLISH MARTVRS. 
By the Bev. O. B. Tarte, M. 4. With Engraviogs by 

Artista. Svo, 7s. 6d 
THE HARVEST of a QUIET EYE ; Leisure 


Thoaghts for Busy Lives. With Eogravings by eminent 
Artists. Imp. 100, Gs, 6d. 


GaLUBYS 
. Prem the French. Crown 


118 


. 


* 
8 
Pak 


4 


Son, 


; 


| 
2 
Zz, 
O 
: 


17 


tory of the Itelian Reformation. From the Freach ef M. 
Bonner. Orown do, Sa. 6d. boards. 


ROME; its Temper and its Teachings. By 
Genen H. Dava, LL.D, Foap, Svo, A. cloth. 


The Religious Tract Soolety : 56, Paternoster- ; 65, Bt. 
Paul’schurobyard; and 161, Piccadilly: sold by the Book - 


A BOOK FOR AMATEUB AND YOUNG GEOLOGISTS. 
This day is published, price 5s., 


IPS and CHAPTERS. By Davin Pian, 
LL. D., F. R. 8. B. T. d. 8, Author of Text- books of 
Geography and Geology,” &c. 


By the same Author, 
Grotodx for GENERAL SEADERS. A 
sean eee Mr. r 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
For a Constant Succession of the Best New Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
any date 


4 Commencing at . 
— SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


Moors SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
Ojty Office; 4, Kingwetreet, Obespside. 


Most Pumsnos, 


AONIO PALEARIO: a Chapter in the His- | refreshed 


Just published, post 8vo, price 5a, 
J TRUTH and the CHURCH. By the 
Rev. W. A. O'Comwor, B A., Rector of 8S. Simon and 
Jude, Manchester, author ot Faith and Works.“ 
= 1 for breadth of view and perfection of 
style. ome on ‘ Priestly Usurpation’ is especially deser- 
ving of nottes.“ — Daily Telegraph. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Oo. 


In gv, price 15s.; to Subscribers, 12s. 6d. ; by post Sd. extra. 
BOD STSHOF LEIGHTON’S SERMONS 

MBS, and with Historical and other = 

Wu Weer 


Bighth Thousand, post Svo, 68. 6d., cloth, 


TS SHEPHERD and HIS FLOCK; or 


of Israel and the Sheep of His Pastare. 
By the Bev. e 5 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berneors-street, W. 


Now ready, post 9, 7s. 64., cloth, 


E LIFE, LABOURS, and WRITINGS 

of CHZSAR MALAN, Minister of the Gospel in the 

5 — J Geneva, 8 2 8 

trait and Bagravings. K a. . 
London: James Nisbet and Oo., 21, Berners-street, W. 


New edition, small crown Svo, 8s. Gd, cloth, 


Tue THREE MARYS, MARY of MAG- 


DALA, MARY of BBTHANY, and MARY of 
NAZARETH. By the Rev. A. Moopy Stuart, Edinbargb. 


Loadon : James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Fith Thoussnd, emall crown Svo, 8. GA, cloth, 
8 CHIMES; or, Meditations in 
2 — to @ Tene. By the Rev. V. 


“Mr. Pune has a vein of ore, and coined 
bis and in chosing and benutital — 
— Daily view. 


London : James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Becond Edition, demy Svo, 10s. d., cloth, 


12 DARWINIAN THEORY of the 
TRANSMUTATION of SPBOIBS EXAMINED. By a 

Grapuats of the Unrvensrr of Camo. 
“ A work of no ordinary merit-—it indicates extensive read- 
ing, intimate 8 with the whole history of the 
of Thinking, great mastery of the 


Transm atation 
abundant material at the 


. infusion common sense.” — British Quarterly 
London : James Nisbet and Oo., 21, Berners-street, W. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, 8s, 6d., cloth, 
LoOxDoN and CALOUTTA COMPARED 
their 


“No one can read it without finding himeclf 
„ aad stimulated by its contents.” — Brang 


: James Nisbet and Co., 31, Berners-street, W. 


Recently published, royal Svo, 3a. 6d., gilt edges. 
TS. FAMILY CHORALE BOOK. Psalms 
Music for Private aa Social Use 

London : James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-stroet, W. 


New Edition, 16mo, ls. 6d. cloth. 


HE PEARL OF PARABLES: Notes on 

the a = os Prodigal Son. By the late James 

be“ Pearl of Parables bas never been more and 
illustrated than in the volume before us. — 


London : James Nisbet and Oo., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Now ready, price 64. 
TEE BAPTIST MAGAZINE for 
MAY, 1869. 


Charge Delivered at the Ordination of Mr. 

G. J at Blisworth—The Anabaptists and the Seventh 
Day—The J. P. Lewis—A Sermon for Little Folks on a 
ttle ve Maid —Notes Extracts about Ante—Sixty 


Little Capti 

Years Since—The Baptists in England Eighty years ago—The 

Irish Church—Short . 

—Missionary Herald Chronicle of the British and Irish 
t Home Mission. , 

u order to insure early and punctual deivery of the 
BAPTIST MAGAZINE, send Postage Stamps or Post-office 
— 5 6s, 64. to Yates and Alexander, aud it will be for- 
warded monthly, post free, for the year. 

Yates and Alexander, 7, Symonds’ Inn, Chancery-lane. 


Published by Anruor MILL, at No. 18, Bouverie-street, Lon- 
don j aod’ Printed e e 1 Bort, Wine-offics- 
court, Flept-street, Wednesday, May 12, 1869, 


